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There’s  a  lot  more 
to  virtualization 
than  data  center 
consolidation. 
Smart  CIOs 
know  it  can  be 
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for  IT-business 
alignment. 
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Credit  Suisse  CIO 
Tom  Sanzone: 
“Virtualization 
enables  us 
to  be  faster  to 
market.  It’s  a 
game  changer.” 
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Microsoft  System  Center  is  a  family  of 
IT  management  solutions  (including  Operations 
Manager  and  Systems  Management  Server) 
designed  to  help  you  manage  your  mission- 
critical  enterprise  systems  and  applications. 

HSBC  is  deploying  System  Center  solutions  to 
manage  15,000  servers  and  300,000  desktops 
worldwide.  That's  big.  See  HSBC  and  other 
case  studies  at  DesignedForBig.com 


Microsoft" 


System  Center 


YOUR  GOALS  ARE  ATTAINABLE.  WE’VE  DONE  THE  MATH 


For  even  your  most  ambitious  IT  endeavors,  you  can  trust  Insight  to  work  out  a  solution. 
From  software  and  hardware  to  onsite  implementation  services,  we  provide  technology  that’s 
custom-fit  to  your  needs.  Gain  a  trusted  advisor.  Gain  Insight. 


Adobe  Acrobat  8  Professional 
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Symantec  Backup  Exec  System 

10848060 
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Adobe 


•  The  essential  PDF  solution 

•  Create,  combine,  and  control 
Adobe  PDF  documents 


^  Symantec. 


•System  Recovery  Server  Edition 
-  (v.6.5) 


•  Reduce  Windows  recovery  time 


•  Easy,  more  secure  distribution,  •  Remotely  restore  unattended 

collaboration,  and  data  collection  servers  in  distributed  locations 


Fujitsu  ScanSnap  S500 

PA03360-B505 


•  Color  scanning  of  up  to  18ppm/36ipm 

•  Auto  page  size  and  blank  page  detection 


Technology 

Solutions 


Free  Rack2-Filer  software  rebate  by  mail-in 
rebate  4/17/07  -  6/30/07 


insight.com  T  800.927.3209 
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Tom  Sanzone,  CIO 

of  Credit  Suisse,  says 
virtualization  helped 
his  IT  department 
become  the  fast,  flex¬ 
ible  business  partner 
the  CEO  wants. 
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THE  CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP  Treat 
security  and  privacy  spending  not  as  some¬ 
thing  you  have  to  do  but  as  something  you 
want  to  do.  By  John  C.  Reece 

30  When  You're  Onstage 
career  CIOs— and  the  bosses  who  hire 
them— reveal  what  it  takes  to  ace  that  critical 
job  interview.  By  Martha  Heller 

SO  The  Customer  Is 
Your  Business 
strategic  i.t.  Best  Buy’s  CIO  explains 
why  delivering  value  through  IT  depends 
upon  anticipating— rather  than  responding 
to— customers’  needs.  By  Robert  Willett 

more  » 


34  Virtual  Possibilities 

cover  story  |  virtualization  Smart  CIOs  are  using  virtualization 
for  much  more  than  data  center  consolidation.  They’re  becoming  masters  of 
flexibility— delivering  results  for  the  business  like  lightning-fast  provision¬ 
ing  and  greatly  improved  disaster  recovery.  By  Thomas  Wailgum 

40  The  Buck  Starts  Here 

advanced  communications  What  you  say  about  your  budget— and 
how  you  say  it— sets  the  course  for  your  IT  department.  Here’s  how  to  make 
your  budget  presentation  more  effective.  By  Michael  Fitzgerald 
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mid-market  |  view  from  the  top  The  textile  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  shipped  out  a  generation  ago.  But  a  midsize  North  Carolina  company 
uses  IT  to  bring  the  profits  of  globalization  home.  By  C.G.  Lynch 
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IDENTITY  IS  CENTER 

September  24  -  26,  2007 
Hilton  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco,  CA 


Walk  away  with  more  information,  more  perspective  and  more  profiles  of  real 
world  deployments  by  those  who  did  them  than  at  any  other  conference! 


Interact  with  peers  in  over  40  hours  of  in-depth  discussion  providing  you  with  perspective  and 
analysis  of  how  digital  identity  is  being  leveraged  to  help  integrate,  manage  and  secure  the  network. 


Sort  the  trends  and  discover  the  truth  about  what  works  and  what  doesn’t. 


Topics  to  include: 

•  Deploying  identity-based  network 
access  control 

•  Using  identity  to  achieve  compliance 

•  Authentication  as  risk  management 

•  How  identity  fits  into  SOA 

•  Understanding  OpenID  and  CardSpace 

•  Achieving  “anywhere  access”  with  E-SSO 

•  Understanding  successful  federated 
identity  deployments 


Role  Management  as  the  lynchpin  of 
scaling  identity 

Integrating  machine  identity  into  an 
identity  architecture 

Addressing  challenges  in  identity  and 
the  telco  space 

Overcoming  hurdles  specific  to  identity  and 
financial  services 

Using  identity  to  address  healthcare 
specific  concerns 


Register  now  for  the  6th  annual  Digital  ID  World  Conference  and  take  advantage  of  the  early  registration 
discount — reference  Priority  Code  AD  and  attend  the  conference  for  $995.  This  offer  expires  August  31 . 


Digital  ID  World.  Real  World  Deployments.  Real  World  Perspective. 

Visit  www.digitalidworld.com 
or  call  800-366-0246  to  register. 
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CIO  EXECUTIVE  VIEWPOINT 

How  Strong  Is  Your  Company's  DNS  Infrastructure? 

Why  Savvy  CIOs  Are  Looking  Long  and  Hard  at  DNS  Services 


Ben  Petro,  Senior  Vice  President,  NeuStar  Ultra  Services 

Ben  Petro  was  appointed  SVP  following  NeuStar’s  April  2006  acquisition  of  UltraDNS  Corp.,  where  he  had  been  president  and 
CEO  since  2001.  Petro  grew  UltraDNS  into  a  global  leader  in  managed  DNS  services.  Previously,  he  was  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Edge  Connections,  where  he  created  and  implemented  its  national  brand  and  deployed  a  strategy  for  its  service  offering. 
Petro  has  also  held  leadership  positions  at  Logix  Communications,  MCI  Communications  and  QSI. 


DNS  is  critical  to  e-commerce  and  the 
successful  operations  of  enterprises 
worldwide,  and  its  importance  is  set  to 
grow  even  further.  The  critical  success 
factor  for  CIOs  lies  in  recognizing  just 
how  significant  DNS  is  to  their  business 
operations  and  develop  an  IT  strategy  to 
reflect  this,  says  Ben  Petro,  senior  vice 
president,  Ultra  Services  at  Sterling, 
Virginia-based  NeuStar  Inc.  That  means 
achieving  unparalleled  availability  for 
public-facing  e-commerce  operations  and 
greater  manageability  and  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  for  internally  focused  business  oper¬ 
ations.  Below,  Petro  explores  the  evolving 
role  of  managed  services  for  DNS. 

What  key  challenges  do  CIOs  face 
today? 

Today,  CIOs  face  the  challenge  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  growth  and  complexity  of  IP- 
enabled  devices.  As  recently  as  a  decade 
ago,  this  was  not  a  significant  challenge 

"IP  objects  are  growing  at  a 
rate  disproportionate  to  that 
of  business,  leaving  IT 
organizations  with  a  burden 
beyond  their  capabilities." 

with  a  relatively  static  enterprise  IT 
infrastructure.  Today,  we  are  experienc¬ 
ing  an  explosion  in  IP-enabled  devices, 
with  highly  dynamic  environments  in 
which  everyone  carries  Blackberries  and 
mobile  IP  devices.  And  with  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  new  technologies — such  as  VoIP 
and  RFID — IP  objects  are  growing  at  a 
rate  disproportionate  to  that  of  business, 
leaving  IT  organizations  with  a  burden 
beyond  their  current  capabilities. 

What  is  the  significance  of 
DNS  today? 

The  contemporary  Internet  phenomenon 


has  dramatically  affected  organizations 
across  the  globe  and  ushered  in  an  era  of 
IP-based  applications.  DNS  has  become 
the  critical  directory  infrastructure  from 
an  enterprise  perspective,  enabling  and 
influencing  business  continuity,  produc¬ 
tivity  and  revenue.  Email,  Websites  and 
business  applications  are  only  as  reliable 
as  the  DNS  infrastructure  that  supports 
them,  which  is  now  a  top  priority  for 
every  CIO. 

How  do  DNS  requirements  differ 
between  external  and  internal  net¬ 
work  environments? 

Different  organizations — such  as  Amazon 
and  General  Motors — have  very  differ¬ 
ent  DNS  requirements.  Amazon’s  Web 
presence  is  its  livelihood,  but  a  glitch 
on  GM.com,  although  it  would  have  an 
impact  on  the  brand,  would  not  have 
a  corollary  impact  on  sales.  However, 
internally,  with  disparate  global  opera¬ 
tions,  large  enterprises  face  the  challenge 
of  managing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
IP  addresses  and  security  components. 
The  result  is  a  wide  spectrum  of  DNS 
requirements,  ranging  from  heightened 
reliability'  and  availability  for  public-fac¬ 
ing  e-commerce  organizations  to  greater 
manageability  and  cost  reduction  for 
large  internally  focused  enterprises. 

Why  do  network-based  managed  DNS 
services  represent  a  fundamentally 
different  approach? 

Traditionally,  organizations  grew  into 
the  Internet  with  a  server  at  their  core 
location  and  then  expanded  beyond  local 
presence  by  buying  colocation  facilities. 
This  meant  spending  millions  of  dollars 
in  capital  and  operational  expenditures  in 
a  never-ending  quest  to  deliver  the  same 
level  of  service  to  all  customers,  regard¬ 
less  of  geography.  But  when  it  comes  to 


management  and  availability,  it’s  simply 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  that  level  of 
scale.  That’s  why  organizations  with  the 
most-pronounced  needs  are  choosing 
network-based  managed  DNS  services. 
Providers  such  as  NeuStar  offer  a  global 
network  and  a  full  administrative  tool- 
set — enabling  organizations  to  manage 
the  integrity  of  their  DNS  architecture, 
coupled  with  effective  resource  utilization, 
scalability  and  manageability  benefits. 

What  role  do  directory-based  services 
play  in  addressing  future  networking 
challenges? 

Future  challenges  are  already  upon  us. 
DNS  is  the  underlying  directory  infra¬ 
structure  for  a  host  of  new  services, 
including  VoIP  and  RFID.  Although  these 
services  are  currently  seen  as  challenges 
for  most  organizations,  CIOs  are  expect¬ 
ing  huge  benefits — most  significantly 
with  reductions  in  capital  and  operating 
expenditures.  So,  as  the  underpinning  for 
such  business  potential,  it  is  absolutely 
critical  that  DNS  continues  to  become 
more  secure,  reliable  and  intelligent.  That 
innovation  is  going  to  come  from  direc¬ 
tory-based  services. 

For  More  Information:  Check  out  this 
white  paper,  “Managing  DNS  Servic¬ 
es  for  Greater  Network  Security  and 
Availability”,  at  www.cio.com/ 
whitepapers/ neustar. 
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[CIO  IN  THE  REVIEWER’S  CHAIR] 

Desperately  Seeking  SUSE  Linux 

When  last  we  left  John  Halamka,CIOof  CareGroup, 
he  was  frustrated  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  viable 
a Iternative  to  a  M  icrosoft  desktop  (he  yearned  for  a 
Dell  laptop runningOSXthatwasn’tavailable).  Now 
Halamka  has  had  a  good  test  run  of  a  Lenovo  laptop 
running  Novell’s  SUSE  10  version  of  Linux.  He  sees 
it  as  a  consumer-friendly  option,  but  does  it  offer 
everything  a  CIO  needs  for  a  wide  deployment? 

Go  to  CI0.com  to  find  out. 


))  www.cio.com/article/120452 

[SECURE  I.T.] 

SECURITY  SMARTS 

After  you  read  John  Reece’s  essay  on  “The 
ROI  of  Trust,"  Page  26,  go  to  CI0.com  to 
check  out  our  library  of  security-related 
articles,  incl  udi  ng  analysis  of  Google  desktop 
applications,  howto  conduct  an  investigation 
and  minimizingthe  impact  of  laptop  theft. 

www.cio.com/topic/1419/security 
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deliverthe  latest  research  and  analysis 
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The  HP  BladeSystem  c-Class,  featuring 
efficient  Dual-Core  AMD  Opteron™ 
processors,  helps  free  I.T.  from  the  cycle 
of  server  management.  It's  equipped 
with  HP's  exclusive  Insight  Control 
Linux  Edition,  a  comprehensive  blade 
management  and  deployment  package 
built  specifically  for  Linux.  Manage  multiple  servers  and 
infrastructures  while  automating  routine  tasks,  giving  you  more 
time  to  spend  on  the  tasks  that  really  drive  your  business. 
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president  and  ceo  Michael  Friedenberg 
publisher  Gary  J.  Beach 

EDITORIAL 


A  Legacy  of  Fa  i  I  u  re 

Why  has  strategic  execution  remained  a  25-year  problem? 

"Ninety  percent  of  organizations  fail  to  execute 
on  otherwise  well-planned  strategies.”  That’s  what 
it  says  on  the  homepage  of  the  Balanced  Scorecard 
Collaborative. 

I  first  heard  this  alarming  statistic  in  a  conversation 
with  Gary  Cokins,  a  strategist  at  software  company 
SAS  and  author  of  Performance  Management:  Finding  the 
Missing  Pieces  ( to  Close  the  Intelligence  Gap).  He’s  got  a  blog 
at  http://blogs.sas.com/cokins. 

While  I  suspect  that  it’s  true  that  not  many  compa¬ 
nies  execute  their  strategies  fully,  or  even  close  to  fully,  doesn’t  a  90  percent  failure  rate 
(90  percent!)  seems  too  bad  to  be  true? 

I  set  out  to  find  the  genesis  of  this  statistic,  and  I  traced  it  back  through  David  Norton 
and  Robert  Kaplan’s  2000  book  The  Strategy-Focused  Organization  to  a  survey  of  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  cited  in  a  December  1982  Fortune  article  called  “Corporate  Strategists 
Under  Fire.”  That’s  25  years  ago!  If  corporations  haven’t  improved  their  management 
discipline  in  25  years,  then  I  think  the  whole  industry— including  the  Balanced  Score- 
card  gang— might  as  well  just  pack  it  in  and  head  to  the  beach. 

Cokins  addressed  this  lack  of  progress,  saying  it’s  human  nature  to  try  out  the 
next  hot  new  methodology,  tool  or  metric  rather  than  exert  the  discipline  necessary 
to  bring  it  all  together  in  a  comprehensive  performance  management  approach— an 
approach  he  has  described  as  “a  closed-loop,  integrated  system  that  spans  the  com¬ 
plete  management  planning  and  control  cycle.” 

The  imperative  for  better,  more  consistent  execution  may  be  stronger  today  than 
ever.  In  a  recent  study  by  Grant  Thornton,  87  percent  of  U.S.  business  leaders  said 
that  a  superior  level  of  execution  provides  the  bandwidth  to  focus  on  innovation— 
and  we  all  know  how  great  the  demand  and  how  strong  the  need  for  innovation  is. 

Today,  good  execution  means  doing  everything  faster,  from  decision  making  to  roll¬ 
out.  Our  cover  story,  “Virtual  Possibilities,”  by  Senior  Writer  Thomas  Wailgum  (Page 
34),  describes  how  CIOs  are  moving  beyond  the  first-wave  benefits  of  virtualization  “to 
become  the  fast,  flexible  business  partners  that  CEOs  have  always  wanted.” 

Do  you  think  organizations  have  gotten  better  at  execution  in  the  past  25  years?  Do 
you  think  you’re  beginning  to  cut  into  that  horrible  90  percent  failure  rate?  What’s 
working  at  your  company?  Drop  me  a  note  and  let  me  know. 


Abbie  Lundberg,  Editor  in  Chief 

lundberg(a>cio.com 
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Need  people 
who  know  technology 
that  didn’t  exist  yesterday? 

What  do  you  do? 


Your  industry  can  change  from  one  day  to 
the  next.  At  Manpower  Professional,  our 
IT  recruiters  can  help  you  find  the  highly 
skilled  professionals  you  need  to  keep  up 
with  that  change.  Whether  it’s  a  placement 
or  contract  assignment,  a  single  network 
administrator  or  a  whole  team  of  business 
analysts.  Discover  what  tomorrow  will  bring 

manpowerprofessional.com/next 
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FROM  THE  CEO 


Who  You  Gonna  Call? 

When  a  crisis  hits,  the  buck  stops  with  the  CIO 

"If  I  wasn't  a  CIO/'  says  Joe  Beery,  CIO  of  US  Air¬ 
ways,  “I  would  probably  be  an  ER  doctor.” 

Beery  clearly  thrives  on  stress.  And  at  US  Air¬ 
ways,  he’s  obviously  in  the  right  place,  dealing  with 
3,742  daily  departures,  36,602  employees  and  an 
extremely  demanding,  often  agitated  customer  base. 
If  you  add  to  all  that  his  ongoing  challenge  of  inte¬ 
grating  America  West’s  and  US  Airways’  computer 
systems  after  their  late  2005  merger,  Beery  becomes 
a  perfect  person  to  ask  about  crisis  management. 
Having  recently  dealt  with  long  lines  and  exten¬ 
sive  travel  delays  caused  by  a  troubled  switch  to  a  new  computer  reservations  and 
ticketing  system,  Beery  has  some  well-earned  insights  and  advice  on  how  to  handle 
emergencies.  His  four  best  practices  are: 

1.  Don’t  abandon  what  you  know.  Go  back  to  basics.  An  emergency  is  not  the  time 
to  try  something  new.  Make  sure  that  you  and  your  team  execute  on  the  blocking  and 
tackling.  The  play  doesn’t  need  to  be  pretty,  but  it  definitely  needs  to  work. 

2.  Lean  on  your  partners  and  team.  You  know  what  they  can  do  and  you  have  to 
trust  that  they  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  A  crisis  is  not  the  time  to  put  a  partner  or 
vendor  on  notice.  That  time  may  come  later,  when  everything  is  fixed.  But  during  the 
crisis,  you  focus  on  fixing  the  problem  while  reminding  yourself  why  you  partnered 
up  in  the  first  place. 

3.  Lead,  communicate  and  get  into  the  field.  This  is  not  a  time  to  disappear.  Com¬ 
municate  more  than  you  ever  have;  be  clear  in  your  communication  and,  if  possible, 
do  it  face-to-face. 

4.  Deal  with  problems  head-on.  Be  as  realistic  as  possible  about  what  the  problem 
is,  and  be  even  more  realistic  about  what  it  will  take  to  fix  it. 

I  think  this  is  all  pretty  sound  advice  from  someone  who  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  crisis  management.  One  always  hopes  that  issues  like  Katrina,  9/11,  blackouts 
or  systems  meltdowns  never  occur,  but  in  today’s  business  world  you  can’t  rely  on 
hope;  you  have  to  have  a  plan.  As  a  wise  man  once  told  me,  “Plan  your  work  and 
work  your  plan.” 


Michael  Friedenberg,  President  and  CEO 

mfriedenberg(g)cio.com 
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COGS  Up  3.4% 
Profit  Target  Up  7.2% 
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Don't  Blink.  Your  world  just  got  a  lot  more  complicated.  Improve  the  efficiency  of 

your  sales,  sourcing  and  delivery.  Leverage  all  your  systems  and  partnerships  to  boost  your  bottom  line.  Eliminate 
barriers  to  success.. .anywhere  in  the  world.  Only  Sterling  Commerce  has  business  solutions  to  manage  complex 
multi-channel  selling  and  fulfillment.  See  how  at  www.sterlingcommerce.com/vision 


Business  Without  Borders 
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An  AT&T  Company 
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They’re  not  looking  in  the  right  places  for  what  they  need. 

But  you  can.  With  proven  information  management  software  from  SAS 

www.sas.com/squirrels 
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Puttingthe 
Business  in 


development  At  Microsoft,  developers  will  tell  you  that 
they  “test  their  own  dog  food,”  using  their  own  software  before 
and  after  shipping  to  customers.  Jo  Hoppe,  CIO  of  Pegasystems, 
prefers  a  classier  term  to  describe  how  her  colleagues  utilize  her 
company’s  business  process  management  (BPM)  software  before 
it  hits  the  market.  “We’re  drinking  our  own  champagne,”  she  says. 

“We’ve  essentially  become  a  living  laboratory,”  Hoppe  says 
of  her  approach  to  testing  Pegasystems’  BPM  software,  which 
allows  business  users  to  design  their  own  applications  without 
actually  coding  themselves.  With  this  plan,  she’s  taking  a  step 
toward  aligning  nerdy  engineers,  as  well  as  her  IT  department, 
with  business  users  in  her  own  firm. 

Two  Pegasystems  departments  have  been  testing  the  software, 
Hoppe  says.  Employees  in  HR  have  been  using  it  to  create  an 
application  that  links  open  positions  to  appropriate  resumes. 
Business  users  in  the  training  department,  meanwhile,  have 
been  building  an  application  to  help  Continued  on  Page  14 
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Meet  Microsoft’s  Touch-Driven,  Tabletop  PC 


FORM  FACTORS 

Microsoft  has  chosen 
what  it  sees  as  the 
next  generation  in 
form  factors— a  com¬ 
puter  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  coffee  table  with  a  touch 
screen  display— as  the  third  major 
consumer  electronics  product  it  has 
designed  and  is  branding. 

The  recently  unveiled  “Milan"  uses 
wireless  autosync  and  touch  screen 
technology  instead  of  a  mouse.  By 
placingtheir  hands  on  a  30-inch  hori¬ 
zontal  display,  users  can  move  around 
photos  or  videos.  Bluetooth  devices 
such  as  phones,  cameras  and  Micro¬ 


soft’s  Zune  can  communicate  with 
Milan  by  being  placed  on  the  screen. 

Before  introducing  Milan  units  to 
consumers,  Microsoft  is  targeting 
leisure,  hospitality  and  retail  environ¬ 
ments.  The  product  won’t  be  offered 
in  full  production  until  next  year,  but 
Milan's  first  customers— Harrah’s 
Entertainment,  Starwood  Hotels  and 
Resorts  Worldwide,  and  T-Mobile 
USA— should  deploy  the  first  $5,000 
to  $10,000  computers  by  year’s  end. 

Harrah's  is  developing  custom 
applications  for  about  50  Milan  units 
it  ordered,  says  Tim  Stanley,  Harrah’s 
CIO.  These  include  a  mapping  pro¬ 
gram;  at  VIP  lounges,  Harrah’s  Total 


Rewards  plan  members  will  be  able 
to  place  their  member  cards  on  the 
screen  and  be  identified,  allowing 
them  to  browse  interactive  maps  that 
show  amenities,  entertainment  and 
restaurants  from  Harrah’s  eight  prop¬ 
erties  in  Las  Vegas  and  order  tickets 
or  make  restaurant  reservations. 

Milan  won’t  be  ready  for  consumer 
living  rooms  for  some  time,  though 
Microsoft  is  headed  there,  says  David 
Dauod,  an  analyst  with  IDC,  a  sister 
company  to  CIO’s  publisher.  "Ulti¬ 
mately,  Microsoft’s  goal  is  to  see  the 
product  become  something  like  what 
used  to  be  a  plasma  TV,"  he  says. 

-Elizabeth  Montalbano 
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40°/o:  Go  to  business  school  - 

(or  medical  or  law  school).  You 
can  always  do  IT-related  work 
in  those  professions,  but  you 
need  a  fallback. 


I  22%:  Do  something 

\  else.  Many  IT  workers 

~4  see  their  jobs  out- 

/  sourced,  and  you  don’t 

\  y  need  that  experience 

in  your  life. 

20%:  Follow  me.  IT  is  a  reward¬ 
ing  chance  to  participate  in  inno¬ 
vation  and  growth. 

10%:  Be  careful.  If  you  special¬ 
ize  in  the  wrong  thing,  you  won’t 
make  it  past  your  midcareer 
mark. 

8%:  Do  your  Mandarin  home¬ 
work.  China  (or  India)  is  where  the 
big  money  is  going  to  be  made. 
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LikeFATHER,  Like  SON? 

case  e  What  do  you  tell  your  son  or  daughter  about  pursuing  a  career 
in  the  IT  field?  Here’s  what  263  CIOs  said  in  a  C10.com  online  poll: 


Pegasystems  customers  register  for  BPM 
training  sessions. 

In  each  case,  Hoppe  says,  the  goal  is  to 
have  the  business  users  own  the  project. 
“We’re  actually  having  business  users  be 
the  project  managers,”  she  says.  Laurie 
Orlov,  VP  and  principal  analyst  with 
Forrester  Research,  says  that  IT  groups 
have  used  a  variety  of  BPM  software  for 
similar  purposes  of  alignment  in  the  past 
but  have  generally  targeted  educated 
users  who  are  well-versed  in  technology. 
“It’s  usually  a  business  analyst  who  is 
very  technical,”  she  says.  “We’re  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  person  on  the  street  or  in 
the  customer  service  department.”) 

Now,  the  question  every  CIO  might 
wonder  about:  If  software  like  this  takes 
off,  have  I  marginalized  IT’s  role? 

Hoppe  says  no,  since  IT  must  handle 
behind-the-scenes  technical  elements. 

For  instance,  since  the  applications  being 
built  by  business  users  at  Pegasystems 
require  reference  data  existing  in  other 
areas  of  the  business,  IT  is  building  an 
SOA  repository  of  reusable  services. 
Frequent  check-ins  are  very  important 
as  well.  “We’re  helping  provide  a  level  of 
expertise  and  guidance,”  she  says. 

The  result  of  this  project  will  be  a 
white  paper  or,  as  Hoppe  calls  it,  a  “mani¬ 
festo,”  explaining  how  business  users 
can  actively  help  build  the  application. 

In  the  meantime,  Hoppe’s  eyeing 
another  benefit.  She  hopes  the  project 
will  cut  down  on  rogue  users  taking  mat¬ 
ters  into  their  own  hands  when  needs 
don’t  get  immediately  satisfied  by  IT. 

“In  IT,  the  project  list  is  always  five 
times  longer  than  the  resources  you 
have,”  she  says.  “So  projects  are  based  on 
ROI  and  we  get  to  the  ones  we  can.  But 
for  those  projects  that  didn’t  get  priori¬ 
tized,  their  business  problem  didn’t  go 
away,  and  now  they  have  to  live  with  it.” 

If  her  software  works,  maybe  they 
won’t  have  to. 

-C.G.  Lynch 


SEC  Plans  Radical 
Revamp  of  Web  Data 


database  When  it  comes  to  storing  massive  amounts  of  informa¬ 
tion,  it’s  usually  safe  to  assume  that  digital  is  simpler  and  tidier  than 
paper.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission’s 
online  filing  system,  Edgar,  even  Chairman  Christopher  Cox  admits  that 
it’s  been  an  ineffective  combination  of  the  old  and  new.  "It  is  really  just  a 
vast  electronic  filing  cabinet,”  he  told  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  finan¬ 
cial  services  at  a  hearing  in  May.  A  new  online  system  will  truly  digitize 
SEC  financial  records,  utilizing  extensible  business  reporting  language 
(XBRL)  to  make  the  data  more  interactive. 

Until  now,  Edgar  (a  popular  choice  for  researching  publicly  filed  SEC 
documents)  has  been  a  repository  where  companies  upload  paper- 
based  reports  and  various  financial  forms.  When  people  go  to  assess  the 
data,  it’s  often  lost  amid  longtext  or  HTMLfiles  that  are  hard  to  search. 
Findingthe  right  numbers  “has  been  nearly  impossibleforthe  average 
retail  investor,"  Cox  said  in  Congressional  testimony. 

The  new  system  will  use  XBRL  to  tag  each  file,  so  users  can  not  only 
find  data  about  a  company  but  also  compare  that  data  with  others  in  the 
industry  to  gauge  performance  and  make  projections. 

Accordingto  Cox’s  testimony,  the  SEC  will  invest  $54  million  on  the 
project  over  the  next  few  years;  it  has  not  revealed  a  more  specific  com¬ 
pletion  date.  Meanwhile,  many  companies  are  participating  in  voluntary 
pilot  programs  to  submit  their  data  to  the  SEC  in  XBRL  format. 

-C.G.  Lynch 
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Reliable  Fujitsu  LifeBook  notebooks  are  the  engines  that  drive  your  productivity.  The  Fujitsu  LifeBook  family 
ranges  from  ultralight  convertible  notebooks  with  intuitive  pen-driven  touchscreen  input  to  powerful  desktop 
replacement  models  with  the  latest  Intel®  Centrino®  Duo  Mobile  Technology  and  versatile  modular  bays. 
Whatever  your  needs,  you'll  find  a  LifeBook  that  delivers  the  ideal  blend  of  innovative  features  that  make 
you  more  productive.  What’s  more,  because  reliability  is  even  more  critical  for  mobile  users,  we  manufacture 
LifeBooks  in-house  so  we  can  maintain  our  high  quality  standards  throughout  the  entire  process. 

Go  to  us.fujitsu.com/computers/reliability  for  more  information. 


MULTIPLE  LEVELS  OF  SECURITY  keep  your  data  safe 


MULTIPLE  CONNECTIVITY  OPTIONS— including  Wi-Fi®, 


with  embedded  TPM,  integrated  fingerprint  sensor, 


Ethernet,  and  modem — simplify  collaboration  and 


Fujitsu  Security  Application  Panel,  and  more. 


communication  away  from  the  office. 
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PowerforaReal 
Worldwide  Web 


developing  world  The  average  person  in 
the  Western  world  takes  the  Internet  for  granted,  yet 
fewerthan  20  percent  of  the  6  billion  people  living  on 
this  planet  have  access  to  it.  Web  -enabling  50  percent 
of  the  world’s  population  by  2015  may  sound  ambi¬ 
tious,  but  that’s  AMD’s  goal  for  its  50x15  initiative, 
which  will  stress  the  use  of  alternative  sources  of  sus¬ 
tainable,  affordable  power. 

Working  with  corporations  and  foundations,  AMD 
has  deployed  20  Learning  Labs  (Net  access  centers  for 
students  and  residents)  in  China,  South  America,  India 
and  many  African  nations,  including  Burkina  Faso  and 
Uganda,  says  Dan  Shine,  director  of  the  initiative.  The 
labs  feature  hardware  from  nonprofit  Inveneo.  The  $469 
Linux-based  Inveneo  computing  station  is  designed 
with  low-income,  rural  areas  in  mind,  says  Kristin  Peter¬ 
son,  cofounder  of  Inveneo.  “The  key  challenges  are  lack 
of  power  and  dependable  electricity,  and  dusty,  hot  and 
humid  conditions,"  she  says.  Based  on  the  AMD  Geode 
Processor,  the  PC  consumes  only  about  20  watts  of 
power  and  lacks  a  fan,  to  make  it  much  more  tolerant  of 
dust  and  humidity. 

Where  power  is  limited,  energy-efficient  systems 
and  alternate  power  sources  are  necessities.  Bob 
Marsh,  VP  of  engineering  at  Inveneo,  says  that 
because  of  climate  change  and  other  factors,  Lake 
Victoria,  the  water  source  that  provides  Northern 
Uganda  with  hydroelectric  power,  continues  to  shrink. 
"Just  in  the  last  two  years,  it’s  gotten  dramatically 
worse;  the  power  sometimes  fails  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time.”  The  Uganda  Learning  Lab  utilizes  a  backup 
battery  solution  for  alternative  power;  designed  by 
Marsh,  it’s  similar  to  slow-drain  marine  batteries. 
Solar  panels  provide  supplemental  energy  at  the  lab 
in  Burkina  Faso,  says  Shine,  adding  that  such  alterna¬ 
tives  are  necessary  for  AMD  to  fulfill  the  goals  of  50x15. 
“In  orderto  get  50  percent  of  the  world  connected  by 
2015,  it  will  be  absolutely  essential  to  get  off  the  grid.” 

-Katherine  Walsh 
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Cities  Move  Forward 

on  Public  Wi-Fi 

wireless  Cities  launching  free  wireless  Internet 
access  often  face  criticisms  including  high  cost,  flaky 
service  and  pandering  to  recreational  Web  surfers.  But 
they  can  justify  their  investment  by  using  the  networks  to 
support  public  safety  radio  traffic,  attract  new  businesses 
and  abolish  the  “digital  divide”  that  can  stop  low-income 
workers  from  landing  Internet-age  jobs.  That’s  the  advice 
from  government  technology  workers  who  gathered  at  the 
recent  MuniWireless  2007  conference. 

Ubiquitous  wireless  coverage  can  improve  residents’ 
lives,  but  surprise  hurdles  will  arise,  says  Bill  Oates,  CIO  for 
Boston.  The  city  had  been  running  its  new  Wi-Fi  network 
for  a  month  in  the  blocks  surrounding  the  city  hall  when 
citizens  complained  that  the  Internet  service  provider’s 
content  filter  blocked  certain  websites. 

Cities  can  also  face  a  challenge  when  the  local  historical 
society  complains  about  a  wireless  antenna’s  appearance. 
City  workers  in  Malden,  Mass.,  found  a  workaround  to  this 
hurdle,  fitting  a  Wi-Fi  antenna  inside  the  storefront  sign  of 
a  local  bar.  The  business  owner  gladly  donated  the  loca¬ 
tion  in  exchange  for  a  strong  signal,  and  the  node  boosted 
coverage  in  a  heavily  populated  part  of  town,  says  Anthony 
Rodrigues,  the  city’s  director  of  information  technology. 

The  politics  of  launching  a  wireless  network  can  be  a 
tougher  challenge  than  technology,  Rodrigues  says.  It’s 
fairly  easy  to  link  the  networks  in  neighboring  towns  to 
share  coverage  areas  or  fire  response  but  much  harder 
to  get  elected  leaders  to  discuss  funding 
or  agree  on  control  of  the  network, 
he  says. 

Until  recently,  public  wireless 
networks  have  existed  only  in 
major  cities  with  large  budgets, 
including  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

Houston  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
says  Esme  Vos,  founder  of 
MuniWireless.com,  a  blog  and 
sponsor  of  the  conference. 

But  across  the  country, 
the  number  of  municipalities 
with  planned  or  deployed 
public  broadband  networks 
has  risen  from  122  in  July 
2005  to  385  as  of  May 
2007,  according  to 
MuniWireless. 

-Ben  Ames 
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Today's  IT  Leaders  on  Market  Trends 


OVERRUN  BY  DATA? 

MAKE  YOUR  DATA  WORK  FOR  YOU 


When  it  comes  to  enterprise  data  manage¬ 
ment,  businesses  today  Find  themselves 
in  a  classic  Catch-22.  Companies  have 
perfected  the  art  of  collecting  data;  they’ve  got 
terabytes  of  data  about 
customers,  employees,  prod¬ 
ucts,  suppliers  and  partners. 

But  now  they’re  challenged 
to  manage  all  that  data  so 
that  it  can  be  reconciled, 
shared  and  reused  across 
multiple  users,  applications 
and  businesses  processes. 

In  fact,  according  to 
new  data  collected  by  IDG 
Research,  70  percent  of 
CIOs  surveyed  place  a  criti¬ 
cal  or  high  priority  on 
managing  their  enterprise 
data  in  this  manner.  But 
what  specific  technologies  are  companies  investing 
in  to  support  their  data  programs?  What’s  driving 
these  initiatives,  and  what  are  the  unique  challenges 
associated  with  enterprise  data  management? 

Approaches  to  Data  Management 

First,  it  helps  to  briefly  outline  three  interrelated 
ways  in  which  many  data  management  initiatives 
play  out. 

•  Data  governance:  the  policies,  technologies 
and  organization  required  to  manage  and 
ensure  availability,  accessibility,  quality  and 
consistency  of  company  data. 

•  Master  data  management:  the  management 
of  reference  data  (or  data  representing  core 
business  entities)  shared  by  disparate  systems 
and  organizations. 

•  Data  quality:  the  framework  for  ensuring 
that  information  is  complete,  valid,  consis¬ 
tent  and  accurate. 


Data  governance  is  primarily  thought  of  as  an 
organizational  alignment  initiative  driven  jointly 
by  business  and  IT  staff,  while  master  data  manage¬ 
ment,  or  MDM,  is  closely  linked  to  information 
management  technologies  and 
processes.  While  they  are  sepa¬ 
rate  disciplines,  these  two 
programs  are  often  pursued  in 
conjunction  because  they 
both  seek  to  ensure  the  critical 
information  assets  of  an 
enterprise  are  aligned  to  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  Addressing  data 
quality — with  focused  efforts 
to  improve  data  quality 
programmatically — is  a  logi¬ 
cal  first  step  in  implementing 
these  broader  data  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives. 

According  to  IDG  Research, 
37  percent  of  companies  surveyed  have  imple¬ 
mented  or  are  pilot  testing  a  data  governance 
program;  32  percent  are  doing  so  for  data  quality 
and  31  percent  for  MDM.  Each  initiative 
requires  specific  technologies  and  business 
processes,  but  the  objectives  are  largely  aligned. 

IDG  Research  recently  reported  that  73 
percent  of  IT  decision  makers  cited  “improving 
business  intelligence”  as  the  top  driver  for  their 
companies’  master  data  management,  data 
quality  and  data  governance  initiatives. 
Respondents  say  they  hope  to  derive  better  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  and  improved  operational  effi¬ 
ciency  from  their  enterprise  data  management 
programs.  With  well  over  1.5  billion  terabytes  of 
information  created  each  year,  the  problem  is 
only  growing. 

Business  and  IT  Challenges  and  Solutions 

Experts  say  that  many  attempts  at  data  gover- 
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nance  fail  due  to  a  lack  of  organizational  commit¬ 
ment  and  inability  to  align  business  and  IT.  This 
is  validated  by  the  research,  which  found  that  47 
percent  of  CIOs  say  the  biggest  challenge  in 
implementing  data  management  initiatives  is 
changing  the  culture  in  their  organization.  Thirty- 
five  percent  say  their  biggest  obstacle  is  clarifying 
organizational  roles  and  responsibilities. 

It’s  clear  that  data  governance  cannot  exist 
in  a  vacuum.  It  is  about  much  more  than  organ¬ 
ization  charts  and  executive  committees.  A 
successful  governance  initiative  should  align 
business  and  IT  staff  in  a  collaborative  structure 
to  set  standards  and  policies,  then  provide  them 
with  the  technology  and  tools  to  manage, 
improve  and  monitor  data  as  part  of  an  ongoing, 
ever-evolving  program. 

The  inverse  is  also  true.  When  implement¬ 
ing  data  quality  and  MDM  programs,  which  are 
often  technology-centric,  companies  need  to 
engage  the  business.  Unfortunately,  that’s  not 
happening  today,  as  47  percent  of  CIOs  report 
that  their  data  quality  and  MDM  programs  are 
driven  primarily  by  IT. 

What  About  Technology? 

More  than  two-thirds  of  CIOs  surveyed  say  that 
technology  is  either  critical  or  very  important  to 
their  MDM  and  data  quality  programs,  and  over 
half  feel  the  same  about  data  governance.  So 
what  specific  technologies  are  they  using  to 
support  them? 

Dedicated  MDM  applications,  while  grow¬ 
ing,  are  still  a  small  portion  of  the  market. 
Instead,  56  percent  of  CIOs  say  they’re  using 
data  warehousing  tools  to  support  their  MDM 
programs,  while  51  percent  are  using  business 
intelligence  tools.  To  a  lesser  extent,  CIOs  report 
using  data  modeling  and  workflow/collaboration 
solutions,  as  well  as  data  integration  and  data 
quality  tools.  The  continued  use  of  such  general- 
purpose  tools  demonstrates  the  criticality  of 
getting  the  basics  right  for  MDM:  cleansing  and 
integrating  data,  and  providing  business  visibility 
into  the  data. 

On  the  data  quality  front,  71  percent  of 
CIOs  polled  by  IDG  Research  reported  that  data 
quality  was  a  critical  or  high  priority  for  their 
organizations,  with  two-thirds  of  them  saying 
that  technology  is  very  important  to  the  success 
of  their  data  governance  initiatives. 


To  achieve  better  data  quality,  companies 
need  tools  that  create  and  maintain  definitions 
and  rules  that  can  be  shared  in  a  common  repos¬ 
itory.  This  is  echoed  in  the  research,  in  which 
46  percent  said  their  data  management  programs 
would  derive  significant  value  from  a  common 
business  glossary  of  data  defini¬ 
tions.  More  than  one-third  placed 
significant  value  on  repositories 
for  managing  access  and  changes 
to  all  shared  data. 

Dedicated  data  quality  tools 
not  only  fix  bad  data  but  also 
address  the  root  problem  of  bad 
data  by  making  sure  it  doesn’t  get 
created  in  the  first  place. 

Regarding  data  governance, 
technology  may  not  be  the 
primary  focus,  but  it  plays  a  crucial 
supporting  role,  enforcing  the 
governance  policies  and  standards, 
and  fostering  collaboration 
between  IT  and  business.  For 
example,  nearly  half  of  CIOs 
report  using  metadata  management  and  data 
modeling  tools — tools  that  enforce  common  data 
standards  and  definitions — to  support  their  data 
governance  programs.  Forty-nine  percent  use  data 
integration  tools  to  ensure  the  accessibility  and 
consistency  of  data  in  their  organizations.  And  41 
percent  rely  on  workflow  tools  to  streamline 
collaboration  for  data  governance. 

Conclusion 

When  companies  decide  to  implement  an  enter¬ 
prise  data  management  program,  it’s  crucial  to 
establish  a  dedicated  governance  function  to 
ensure  alignment  with  corporate  and  strategic 
initiatives.  At  the  same  time,  integrating  technol¬ 
ogy  fully  into  the  governance  discussion  will  help 
realize  corporate  growth  goals. 

Organizations  that  invest  in  these  programs 
will  derive  more  value  from  their  enterprise  data 
assets,  and  will  also  be  able  to  wield  those  data 
assets  as  a  competitive  weapon.  Deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  customers  will  increase  revenue.  Agility  in 
deploying  data  in  new  ways  will  drive  new  growth 
opportunities.  Accurate,  consistent  data  will 
reduce  operational  errors  and  improve  compliance. 

It’s  all  about  making  your  data  work  for 
you,  in  alignment  with  your  business  goals.  ■ 


Go  to  www.cio.com/ 
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ciently,  and  it  draws  on 
peer  insights  to  create 
highly  available  and 
manageable  systems. 
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Captive  Offshori  ng  Disappoints 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  managingyourown  center  doesn’t  always  make 
the  most  economic  sense 

outsourcing  Instead  of  paying  a  service  company  to  run  offshore  develop¬ 
ment  efforts,  set  up  your  own  captive  center  offshore  and  watch  the  savings  roll  in. 
That's  a  theory  that  many  U.S.  businesses  tried  out  during  the  past  few  years— but 
new  research  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  results  don’t  pan  out.  Running  an  offshore 
captive  center  isn't  as  beneficial  or  cost-effective  as  companies  expect  it  to  be,  says 
Forrester’s  recent  report,  "Shattering  the  Offshore  Captive  Center  Myth.”  More  than 
60  percent  of  captive  centers  fail  to  meet  expectations  and  are  now  struggling,  the 
report  states. 

“Companies  start  out  thinking  that  running  a  captive  center  will  be  as  easy  as 
opening  a  new  office.  That  couldn't  be  farther  from  the  truth,”  says  Gordon  Brooks, 
president  and  CEO  of  Symphony  Services,  one  of  the  companies  Forrester  interviewed 
for  the  report.  Management  support  and  enthusiasm  for  offshoring  is  short-lived, 
high  attrition  at  the  facilities  kills  productivity,  and  efforts  suffer  from  a  general  lack  of 
process  and  integration,  he  says.  Most  new  centers  won’t  be  able  to  overcome  those 
obstacles,  he  says. 

Even  large  corporations  with  the  overhead  and  experience  to  succeed  are  aban¬ 
doning  the  captive  model,  according  to  Forrester’s  research.  As  many  as  50  percent 
partner  with  a  supplier  that,  over  time,  makes  the  center  its  own.  This  scenario  allows 
executives  to  save  face. 

If  you  still  want  to  try  a  captive  center  approach,  be  focused  and  have  a  plan  that 
will  get  employees  truly  collaborating,  Brooks  says.  But  understand  the  economics. 

"If  a  company  has  a  plan  to  ramp  up  to  1,000  or  more  people,  then  setting  up  a  center 
is  feasible,”  Brooks  says.  "Now  anything  under  1,000  is  rarely  even  contemplated.” 


Best 

Practices 


Don't  make  your  best 
technical  person  the  head 
of  a  captive  center.  The  CIO- 
equivalent  at  a  captive  site 
should  have  technical,  HR, 
recruiting,  legal,  compliance 
and  business  orientation 
skills,  since  he  will  help  cre¬ 
ate  and  nurture  teamwork. 


Set  expectations  for  the 
board  and  your  staff.  Have 
clear  productivity  goals  and 
ROI  targets  and  metrics.  Too 
often  companies  decide  to 
open  a  captive  center  and 
then  no  one  measures  pro¬ 
ductivity,  says  Brooks. 


Senior  management  must 
be  committed  to  the  success 
of  the  center.  Ask  them  to  visit 
on  a  set  schedule,  perhaps 
quarterly. 


f 
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Captive  Center  Problems 


Savings  Don't  Materialize 

A  captive  center  of  150  people  can  cost  $2  million 
per  year  more  than  using  a  third-party  provider  for 
the  same  work,  because  captives 

*  Hire  more  senior  staff 

*  Spend  lavishly  on  buildings  and  furnishings 

*  Can’t  reduce  costs  overtime  via  renegotiation 
of  contracts  or  volume  discounts. 

SOURCE:  Forrester  Research 
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Enterprise  Architecture 

As  Organizations  Wrestle  with  Emerging  Practices  Such  as  SOA 
Enterprise  Architecture  Becomes  Ever  More  Relevant 


Jan  Popkin,  Strategist,  Telelogic 

Jan  Popkin  is  widely  known  as  an  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  enterprise  archi¬ 
tecture  and  modeling  as  a  means  for  organizations  to  better  align  their  technology 
and  business  processes  with  their  organizational  strategies  and  goals.  He  speaks 
worldwide  about  both  business  and  technology  issues.  He  is  the  founder  and 
former  CEO  of  Popkin  Software,  a  leading  enterprise  architecture  and  business 
process  modeling  tool  vendor. 


Let’s  first  talk  a  little  about  enterprise 
architecture  today.  How  do  you  define 
enterprise  architecture?  What  is  its 
place  in  the  world  these  days? 

Enterprise  architecture  is  a  practice 
that  centralizes  and  makes  accessible 
information  about  IT,  data  and  business 
processes.  Organizations  can  easily  see 
the  relationships  among  these  different 
areas  and  understand  how  they  support 
the  achievement  of  business  goals  and 
strategies.  The  value  of  an  enterprise 
architecture  lies  in  having  this  informa¬ 
tion  readily  available  to  different  people 
within  an  organization  in  terms  that 
they  can  understand  and  easily  assimi¬ 
late.  With  this  knowledge,  people  can 
make  smarter  decisions  about  optimiz¬ 
ing  business  processes  and  adopting 
new  technologies. 


ways.  It  can  help  improve  efficiency  and 
productivity  and  provide  value  to  both 
providers  and  consumers  of  services. 

SOA  initiatives  can  help  drive  a  col¬ 
laborative  effort  between  business  and 
IT  with  the  goal  of  improved  agility. 
Enterprise  architecture  and  SOA  have 
tremendous  crossover  when  you  look 
at  it  from  an  architecture  perspective. 
Enterprise  architecture’s  role  is  to  deliver 
the  information  and  analysis  that  help 
organizations  understand  how  to  lever¬ 
age  the  true  value  proposition  of  SOA. 

What  benefits  does  enterprise  archi¬ 
tecture  offer  organizations  that  want 
to  manage  their  SOA  program? 

Enterprise  architecture  is  the  intellectual 
component  of  an  SOA  implementa- 


"Enterprise  architecture's  role  is  to  deliver  the  information 
and  analysis  that  helps  organizations  understand  how 
to  leverage  the  true  value  proposition  of  SOA." 


One  of  the  hot  buzzwords  these  days 
is  service-oriented  architecture 
(SOA).  How  do  enterprise  architecture 
and  SOA  relate  to  each  other?  Does 
enterprise  architecture  help  organi¬ 
zations  that  are  implementing  an 
SOA  strategy? 

First,  let’s  agree  on  a  common  definition 
of  SOA:  a  loose  coupling  of  applications 
in  multivendor,  multiplatform  environ¬ 
ments.  It  provides  the  enterprise  view 
of  the  “interoperability”  of  services. 

SOA  can  also  be  viewed  as  an  overarch¬ 
ing  architectural  principle  that  opens 
the  door  to  using  IT  technology  in  new 


tion.  Using  an  enterprise  architecture, 
organizations  can  approach  SOA  as  a 
new  way  to  enable  architecture  instead 
of  another  new  technology  to  move  data. 
To  be  successful  in  their  application  of 
SOA,  organizations  first  need  to  under¬ 
stand  how  their  businesses  operate  today 
and  how  technology  supports  those 
operations.  Enterprise  architecture  is  the 
platform  for  delivering  the  knowledge 
needed  to  make  decisions  about  how  to 
perform  new  tasks  in  new  ways  and  to 
avoid  the  trap  of  formalizing  old  ways 
of  doing  things,  using  a  new  technology 
such  as  SOA.  This,  in  turn,  ensures  that 


SOA  delivers  on  its  benefits  of  reconfigu¬ 
rability  and  agility. 


Could  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Enterprise  architecture  imposes  order  on 
the  randomness  of  the  discrete  systems 
being  layered  together  to  create  the  col¬ 
laborative  whole  that  is  characteristic  of 
an  SOA  environment.  It  adds  the  per¬ 
spective  of  time  to  the  SOA  process  and 
helps  organizations  see  SOA’s  value  in  a 
broader  context.  Enterprise  architecture 
also  helps  give  context  to  decisions  about 
the  reuse  of  existing  services  and  how  to 
reduce  costs  and  time-to-build. 


For  More  Information:  Check  out 
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How  can  you  stop 
enterprise  e-mail 
management  trom 
gobbling  large 

amounts  of  IT 
time  and  money? 
Outsource  it,  say 
a  growing  number 
of  CIOs. 


E-Mail  Has  Left 
The  Building 

BY  GALEN  GRUMAN 

OUTSOURCING  |  When  global  staffing  firm  Adecco  Group  began  an  effort  one  year 
ago  to  consolidate  and  outsource  its  five  data  centers  into  one,  Dave  Bossi  came  to  the  real¬ 
ization  that  moving  the  data  center  would  also  move  three  separately  managed  Microsoft 
Exchange  e-mail  servers  of  different  versions  and  a  fourth  legacy  e-mail  technology— with 
potentially  huge  disruption  to  10,000  e-mail  users.  Bossi,  the  North  American  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IT,  thought  this  might  be  an  opportunity  to  rethink  the  company’s  e-mail  strategy. 
“E-mail  tends  to  get  lost  in  the  mix.  It  becomes  an  afterthought,”  Bossi  says.  Unless,  of  course, 
something  goes  wrong. 

Bossi’s  case  for  outsourcing  broke  down  like  this:  If  Adecco  moved  the  e-mail  servers  to 
a  separate  outsourced  provider,  the  e-mail  systems  would  be  unaffected  in  the  event  of  any 
trouble  (like  network  overloads)  at  Adecco’s  data  center.  Having  a  dedicated  e-mail  provider 
also  makes  administering  e-mail  accounts,  managing  servers  and  handling  frequent  soft¬ 
ware  patches  more  efficient  and  less  dependent  on  other  data  center  resources.  It  shifts  the 
responsibility  for  malware  protection  to  a  specialist— and  eliminates  the  need  to  manage  anti- 
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malware  appliances.  CIO  Alwin  Brunner 
liked  Bossi’s  logic.  Adecco  is  consolidating 
its  four  e-mail  platforms  into  one,  which  is 
hosted  by  USA.net  (separate  from  Adecco’s 
outsourced  data  center  that  IBM  manages). 

Today,  Bossi  and  Brunner  say  they’re  very 
happy  with  the  performance  and  lower  cost 
of  e-mail  outsourcing.  For  example,  Adecco 
cut  its  e-mail  administrator  staff  in  half  to 
three  people  and  repurposed  much  of  the 
physical  infrastructure  to  other  projects, 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  and  eliminating 
the  need  for  future  equipment  purchases. 

Like  Adecco,  an  increasing  number  of 
large  enterprises  are  deciding  that  e-mail  is 
mission-critical  but  is  plain-vanilla  enough 
to  be  outsourced,  says  Mark  Levitt,  vice 


The  Arthritis  Foundation  is  a  case  in 
point.  Four  years  ago,  “we  were  spending 
all  of  our  time  keeping  the  systems  running, 
not  bettering  the  foundation’s  goals,”  recalls 
VP  of  Strategy  Management  and  CIO  Marla 
Davidson.  “We  realized  we  could  get  a  lot 
more  depth  from  our  staff  by  using  a  man¬ 
aged  service  provider  for  those  operations,” 
she  says.  Outsourcing  also  reduced  the  risk 
of  failure:  “We  had  just  one  e-mail  admin,  so 
if  that  person  was  on  vacation  or  got  sick,  we 
would  just  hold  our  breath,”  she  says.  Now, 
the  foundation  gets  24/7  coverage  it  didn’t 
have  before. 

“Our  costs  declined  and  our  service 
levels  improved.  Plus  we  get  more  disci¬ 
plined  management  and  better  security,” 


“We  had  just  one  e-mail  admin,  so  if 
that  person  was  on  vacation  or  got 
sick,  we  wouldjust  hold  our  breath.” 

-Marla  Davidson,  vice  president  of  strategy 
management  and  CIO,  the  Arthritis  Foundation 


president  of  collaborative  computing  at  IDC, 
(a  sister  company  to  CIO’s  publisher). 

The  proliferation  of  malware  is  also 
pushing  the  trend,  says  Don  DePalma, 
president  of  consultancy  Common  Sense 
Advisory.  Now  that  spam  accounts  for 
more  than  half  of  all  e-mail  messages, 
many  businesses  are  looking  to  outsource 
message  filtering  because  the  internal  bur¬ 
den  has  gotten  too  great.  This  is  often  the 
first  step  a  company  takes  toward  eventu¬ 
ally  outsourcing  the  entire  e-mail  burden. 

Smaller  Firms  Lead  the  Way 

Small  companies— those  with  fewer  than 
100  employees— have  gotten  the  jump  on 
outsourcing  e-mail,  IDC’s  Levitt  notes. 
More  than  half  of  all  small-business  e-mail 
accounts  are  now  outsourced  or  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  outsourcing,  according  to  a 
recent  IDC  survey.  Lack  of  IT  resources 
tends  to  drive  small  companies  toward  out¬ 
sourcing  much  of  their  IT  operations,  and 
e-mail  has  gone  along  for  that  ride. 


Davidson  says,  letting  the  foundation  now 
support  some  Sarbanes-Oxley  rules  that 
it  couldn’t  afford  before.  (While  not  obli¬ 
gated  to  follow  them,  executive  manage¬ 
ment  saw  several  as  beneficial  governance 
approaches,  she  says.) 

Originally,  Davidson  outsourced  all  IT 
operations  to  one  vendor.  But  after  several 
years  of  seeing  the  systems  actually  out¬ 
sourced,  it  became  clear  that  some,  such  as 
e-mail,  could  easily  be  handled  separately. 
“We  now  view  Exchange  as  a  commodity 
service.  It’s  OK  to  be  separate,”  Davidson 
says.  So  when  the  foundation  asked  for 
bids  to  take  on  the  outsourcing  as  part 
of  its  contract  renewal  two  years  ago,  she 
separated  e-mail  into  its  own  RFP  to  open 
up  more  competition. 

Making  Your  Case 

The  case  for  outsourcing  e-mail  has  been 
harder  for  enterprise  IT  to  make,  IDC  ana¬ 
lyst  Levitt  notes.  “It’s  not  easy  to  hand  off; 
it’s  as  core  to  IT  as  you  can  imagine,”  he 


TOOLBOX 

E-Mail  Gurus 

Among  the  vendors  offering  e-mail 
outsourcing,  many  are  local  or  regional 
providers  serving  the  small-business 
market,  which  led  the  adoption  of  this 
approach.  However,  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  also  serve  midsize  and 
large  enterprises.  Those  that  deliver 
Microsoft  Exchange  hosting  include 
123Together.com,  Apptix,  AT&T’s  IJSi 
division,  Connectria,  lntermedia.net, 
Orange  Business  Services,  Rackspace, 
USA.net  and  Verizon  Business. 

Providers  of  IBM  Lotus  Notes  host¬ 
ing  include  Connectria,  Prominic.net 
and  Riverwatch. 

For  enterprises  that  are  willing 
to  move  away  from  the  establ  ished 
e-mail  applications  (Exchange,  Notes 
and  Novell  GroupWise),  Google 
recently  began  providing  a  business- 
class  version  of  its  Gmail  service. 

Many  providers  also  offer  remote 
monitoring  and  management  of  inter¬ 
nal  e-mail  servers,  for  enterprises  that 
want  to  keep  ownership  of  e-mail  sys¬ 
tems  onsite.  Examples  of  those  sup¬ 
porting  midsize  and  large  enterprises 
include  AT&T  USi,  Azaleos,  Cognizant, 
Connectria,  Dimension  Data,  Hewlett- 
Packard  and  IBM. 

For  CIOs  looking  to  outsource  just 
e-mail  spam  and  threat  management, 
options  include  MessageLabs,  MX 
Logic,  Postini  and  Sophos. 

-G.G. 

says,  with  a  lot  of  resources  and  expertise 
already  invested.  That  investment  acts  as 
an  anchor  that  keeps  the  e-mail  servers  and 
administration  in-house.  However,  as  large 
enterprises  consider  consolidation,  system 
upgrades  or  large  outsourcing  efforts,  it 
makes  sense  to  consider  an  e-mail  outsourc¬ 
ing  strategy  at  the  same  time,  Levitt  says. 

“We  wonder  why  we  didn’t  do  it  sooner,” 
says  Tom  Roets,  vice  president  of  IT  at  Sonic 
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essential  technology 

Automotive,  a  national  retailer.  A  year  ago, 
the  company  had  two  e-mail  systems: 
Microsoft  Exchange  at  its  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  and  Ipswitch  IMail  for  its  national 
sales  and  dealer  offices.  For  years,  manag¬ 
ing  those  systems  had  been  a  growing  bur¬ 
den.  “We  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  patches  and 
monitoring  the  platforms.  We  spent  seven 
days  a  week  keeping  up  the  mail  systems,” 
says  Chris  Maritato,  the  national  director  of 
IT.  But  there  were  many  fears  to  overcome. 
“We  have  to  be  compliant  with  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  and  have  disaster  recovery,”  he  notes. 
Then  there  was  the  fear  of  such  fundamen¬ 
tal  change,  Roets  says:  “When  you’re  faced 
with  11,000  people  in  the  field,  that’s  a  lot  of 
angry  people  if  there’s  a  hiccup.” 

But  by  last  year,  another  pressure  was 
bearing  down  on  Roets  and  Maritato.  “We 
could  not  reliably  support  11,000  people  the 
way  we  were  doing  it.  The  user  satisfaction 
scores  were  going  in  the  tank,”  Roets  says. 

So  the  company  decided  to  both  con¬ 
solidate  its  two  e-mail  platforms  into  one 
(Exchange)  and  outsource  e-mail,  to  Veri¬ 
zon  Business.  “We  did  a  pilot  for  30  days,” 
Roets  recalls,  before  committing  to  the 
switch.  To  be  safe,  “we  also  put  the  most 
mission-critical  people  at  the  end  of  the 
transition,”  he  adds.  Within  four  months, 
the  transition  was  complete. 

Not  only  did  the  management  head¬ 
ache  disappear  while  costs  stayed  about 
the  same,  but  also,  e-mail  service  actually 
improved,  Roets  notes.  Rather  than  rely 
on  one  e-mail  administrator  to  manage 
user  accounts,  Sonic  could  now  rely  on  its 
whole  help  desk  staff  to  do  so,  using  a  man¬ 
agement  portal  provided  by  Verizon  that 
didn’t  require  the  expertise  that  the  previ¬ 
ous  setup  did.  This  let  Sonic  redirect  a  staff 
member  to  other  IT  needs  to  meet  strategic 
business  objectives,  Maritato  says. 

Although  there  were  some  fears  about 
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having  e-mail  data  hosted  outside  the  com¬ 
pany,  Sonic  performed  a  security  assess¬ 
ment  on  Verizon  that  showed  “there  was  no 
additional  risk  to  outsourcing,”  Roets  says. 

Adecco’s  Bossi  and  the  Arthritis  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Davidson  came  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  If  anything,  Davidson  believes  security 
is  higher  when  outsourced,  because  an  out¬ 
sourcer  can  leverage  its  knowledge  across 
all  clients,  which  means  it  can  be  more  capa¬ 
ble  and  efficient  than  any  individual  client 
could.  “They  do  security  monitoring  that  we 
could  never  do,”  she  says. 

A  Few  Caveats 

Outsourcing  e-mail  at  large  companies 
can  work,  as  the  experiences  at  Sonic  and 
Adecco  show.  But  it  does  require  careful 
strategic  planning  because  of  the  integra¬ 
tion  between  e-mail  and  other  applications 
that  may  exist,  notes  IDC’s  Levitt. 

“You  need  to  understand  how  your 
e-mail  system  is  being  used  before  you  do  a 
consolidation  or  migration,”  echoes  Bossi. 
When  consolidating  his  four  e-mail  plat¬ 
forms,  Bossi  found  real  differences  among 
user  groups.  Some  frequently  use  features 
like  public  folders,  for  example.  “You  need  to 
understand  all  of  that  to  transmit  the  right 
requirements  to  the  outsourcer,”  he  says. 

You  may  also  have  some  custom  integra¬ 
tion  with  other  enterprise  systems,  such  as 
order- taking  systems,  which  get  their  input 
from  e-mail,  Bossi  notes. 

For  organizations  that  aren’t  ready  to 
make  the  leap  to  complete  outsourcing, 
there’s  an  interim  step:  Have  a  managed  ser¬ 
vice  provider  remotely  monitor  and  control 
the  e-mail  servers  in-house,  says  IDC’s  Lev¬ 
itt.  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard  and  other  consul¬ 
tancies  have  long  offered  this  service. 

Still,  outsourcing  e-mail  will  not  work  for 
everyone.  The  city  of  Seattle’s  CISO,  Michael 
Hamilton,  has  contemplated  migrating  his 
e-mail  to  an  outside  provider,  but  decided 
against  it  due  to  several  challenges.  The 
toughest  one  is  the  city’s  use  of  Novell’s 
GroupWise  e-mail  server,  which  very  few 
outsourcers  support,  he  says.  Another 
challenge  is  the  high  level  of  heterogeneity 
among  city  agencies,  many  of  which  have 
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very  specialized  requirements.  The  police, 
for  example,  don’t  want  their  data  stored  off¬ 
site,  for  security  and  privacy  reasons. 

But  Hamilton  did  outsource  his  e-mail 
anti-malware  operations  to  Postini  to  get 
that  burden  off  his  plate. 

Plan  Ahead 

Enterprises  considering  e-mail  outsourc¬ 
ing  should  think  expansively,  recommends 
Wu  Zhou,  a  senior  research  analyst  for  net¬ 
work  lifecycle  services  at  IDC.  As  voice  and 
data  technologies  merge,  e-mail  will  morph 
into  or  become  part  of  a  unified  messaging 
platform,  she  says.  “Find  the  partner  that 
can  not  only  provide  cost-effective  out¬ 
sourcing  of  e-mail  but  also  work  with  you 
to  grow  the  functionality.” 

It  makes  sense  to  anticipate  other  e-mail 
needs  when  you  outsource,  agrees  Adecco’s 
Bossi.  For  example,  mobile  messaging  at 
Adecco  is  today  split  between  Palm  Treo 
and  Research  in  Motion  BlackBerry  devices. 
But  his  outsourcer  supports  Microsoft  gad¬ 
gets  too.  So  if  and  when  his  users  want  those 
devices,  he’ll  be  covered.  And  he  can  let 
someone  else  handle  the  details.  BQ 


Galen  Gruman  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  CIO. 
You  can  e-mail  him  at  ggruman@zangogroup 
.com  or  send  comments  to  letters@cio.com. 
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Treat  security  and  privacy  spending  not  as  something  you  have  to  do  but  as  something 
you  want  to  do 
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Security  and  privacy  are  bad  words  with  bad  histories, 
evoking  bad  connotations  with  most  enterprise  stake¬ 
holders.  For  companies  to  succeed  at  safeguarding 
their  data,  these  words  must  go  away.  Here’s  why: 
Information  security  and  privacy  protections  today  are  a 
response  to  the  ills  that  have  befallen  enterprises  over  time.  As 
a  result,  security  and  privacy  practices  tend  to  be  restrictive. 
Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  no  natural  home  for  security  or 
privacy  in  the  corporate  hierarchy. 

As  a  consequence,  neither  security  nor  privacy  has  been 
associated  with  the  positives  of  most  institutions  or  with  their 
strategically  important  initiatives.  Investments  in  security  and 
privacy  are  most  often  viewed  as  insurance  premiums— to  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  consistent  with  the  risk  experience  of  each 
institution.  But  in  today’s  world,  where  an  increasing  majority 
of  institutions  do  business  online  using  telecommunications 
networks  that  span  the  globe,  security  and  privacy  protections 
expressed  in  negative  terms  don’t  make  the  grade. 

Enterprises  need  a  positive  approach  that  positions  avoid¬ 
ance  and  mitigation  of  information  security  and  privacy  risks  as 
elements  of  their  business  model.  They  must  adopt  an  approach 
based  on  winning  the  trust  of  all  stakeholders.  Trust  means  that 
customers,  employees,  channel  partners,  contractors,  vendors 
and  shareholders  feel  safe  and  are  confident  in  the  secure  deliv¬ 
ery  of  their  products  and  services  along  with  protection  of  their 
private  information. 

How  Companies  Secure  Trust 

Given  the  status  of  security  and  privacy  today,  the  CIO  is  most 
often  anointed  as  enterprise  information  security  and  privacy 
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champion.  Therefore,  CIOs  should  lead  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  a  trust-based  business  model.  The  first  step 
is  to  rethink  how  the  business  can  engage  stake¬ 
holders  securely  and  privately  through  its  technol¬ 
ogy-supported  business  processes. 

Take  as  an  example  American  Express.  As  an 
employee  there  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  ’70s  I 
participated  as  Amex  established  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  global  financial  networks.  Amex  provided  its  cardholders 
and  service  establishments  with  what  was  at  the  time  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  way  to  do  business:  They  could  execute  secure 
and  private  financial  transactions  anytime,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  To  make  this  so,  Amex  created  an  operational  approach 
to  ensure  that  transactions  would  be  absolutely  accurate,  fully 
consistent  with  the  individual’s  ability  to  pay  and  protected  to 
the  fullest  degree  practical  against  fraud  and  disclosure. 

The  linchpin  of  this  model  was  and  is  the  magnetic- stripe 
card,  which  identifies  and  validates  card  members  and  other 
authorized  stakeholders  to  use  the  integrated  global  network. 
Driven  by  Amex’s  then-CEO,  the  offering  from  its  outset  focused 
on  using  technology  and  innovative  business  processes  (many 
of  which  had  to  be  invented),  to  capture  the  frequent-traveler 
market.  The  model  also  had  to  assure  service  establishments 
accepting  the  card,  as  well  as  corporate  management  and  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  that  fraud  would  be  strictly  controlled. 

Amex’s  approach,  with  systematic  enhancements,  has 
endured  for  nearly  40  years  and  continues  to  earn  the  com¬ 
pany  trusted  status  around  the  world.  As  proof,  Amex  was 
voted  as  the  most  trusted  company  in  the  United  States  two 
years  in  a  row  by  respondents  to  a  survey  by  the  Ponemon 
Institute,  a  privacy  think  tank.  Amex’s  approach  to  security 
and  privacy  has  won  it  a  preeminent  position  in  the  financial 
services  industry  worldwide. 


How  Trust  Works 

The  Amex  example  offers  several  insights  for  enterprises 
operating  in  a  networked  world: 

■  Being  networked  is  a  communal  choice,  one  in  which  the 
capability  of  the  least  secure  player  defines  the  degree  to  which 
operations  are  secure  and  data  is  protected. 

■  Trust  among  partners  is  as  important  to  the  providers  of 
products  and  services  as  it  is  to  the  recipients. 

■  Human  assistance  is  vital.  A  company  must  ensure  that 
a  human  being,  armed  with  as  much  supporting  information 
as  possible,  is  available  to  deal  with  nonstandard  transactions. 
In  this  way,  users  can  feel  they  have  received  the  best  possible 

resolution  of  their  needs. 

■  Securing  the  network  and 
the  information  it  transports 
requires  an  end-to-end  design 
that  encompasses  all  elements 
of  the  transaction  process,  not 
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a  collection  of  bolted-on  technologies  and  techniques  added 
periodically  in  response  to  isolated  incidents. 

A  final  lesson  from  Amex  is  that  the  CEO  and  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  must  be  proactive  participants  in  the  strategy  to  build  and 
sustain  trust.  Amex  executives  view  card  member  trust  and  the 
assurance  of  fully  secure  access  to  its  products  and  services  as 
essential  elements  of  their  value  proposition. 

A  trust-based  business  model  is  a  natural  extension  of 
enterprises’  commitment  to  compliance  with  Sarbanes-Oxley 
(Sox)  regulations  and  the  transparency  that  results.  Moving  to 
a  trust-based  model  builds  on  the  scope  of  Sox  from  its  nearly 
singular  focus  on  financial  controls  to  an  emphasis  on  the  end- 
to-end  operational  value  chain  and  all  of  the  embedded  pro¬ 
cesses  and  techniques  designed  to  secure  it.  Thinking  about 
trust  in  conjunction  with  Sox  brings  the  CEO  and  the  board 
into  the  equation— better  ensuring  their  active  engagement  in 
setting  critical  strategies  and  policies. 

Redefining  Security  and  Privacy 

Given  pressure  from  stakeholders  and  the  demands  of  regula¬ 
tors,  the  key  to  enterprise  growth  and  the  CIO’s  long-term  job 
security  is  the  CIO’s  ability  to  reshape  his  company’s  thinking 
about  security  and  privacy.  CIOs  need  to  establish  incentives  for 
their  executive  management  to  create  an  operating  model  that 
earns  stakeholders’  trust.  If  they  are  successful,  security  and 
privacy  will  change  dramatically.  With  direct  CEO-  and  board- 
driven  leadership,  security  and  privacy  will  become  embedded 
in  investments  in  new  ways  of  doing  business,  as  opposed  to 
being  add-on  insurance  premiums. 

The  payoff  from  moving  to  a  trust-based  business  model  is 
high— perhaps  even  a  matter  of  survival  for  some  enterprises 
and  some  industries  such  as  health  care.  Thus,  trust  will 
emerge  as  the  new  basis  for  securing  enterprise  operations  and 
protecting  stakeholder  information  from  all  risks— strategic, 
operational  and  tactical.  Companies  will  use  trust  to  forge  new 
alliances  with  stakeholders  by  guaranteeing  secure  and  private 
interoperability.  And  in  doing  so,  companies  will  define  com¬ 
petitive  success  in  a  global,  online,  real-time  marketplace.  BE] 


A  Good  Reputation 


Find  out  how  companies  build  trust  in 

THE  PROFITS  IN  CUSTOMER  PRIVACY 
at  www.cio.com/article/19070. 

cio.com 


John  C.  Reece,  chairman  and  CEO  of  John  C.  Reece  & 
Associates,  is  the  former  CIO  of  the  IRS  and  of  Time 
Warner.  He  can  be  reached  at  jc.reece@att.net.  To 
comment  on  this  article,  go  to  the  online  version  at 
www.cio.com/article/112051. 
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!  Martha  Heller  CAREER  strategist 


When  You’re  Onstage 

CIOs— and  the  bosses  who  hire  them— reveal  what  it  takes  to  ace  that  critical  job  interview 


By  now,  one  might  assume  that  all  of  you  senior  IT 
execs  out  there  know  how  to  conduct  a  job  inter¬ 
view.  After  all,  you  had  to  succeed  on  some  inter¬ 
view,  somewhere.  You  wouldn’t  qualify  for  this 
magazine  if  you  hadn’t.  Yet,  every  once  in  a  while,  after  touching 
base  with  a  candidate  I’ve  sent  in  for  an  interview,  I  find  myself 
incredulous  and  asking,  “You  did  what?!  You  said  what?!” 

It’s  at  moments  like  this  when  I  remind  myself  that  interview¬ 
ing— like  cooking  or  speaking  French— is  a  skill  that  gets  rusty 
when  you  don’t  use  it.  For  that  reason,  we  can  all  use  a  refresher 
course  once  in  a  while  to  help  tune  up  our  interviewing  skills. 
With  the  help  of  some  CIOs  who  recently  landed  new  jobs— and 
the  bosses  they  impressed  in  their  interviews— I’d  like  to  offer 
some  guidelines  for  doing  an  interview  right. 

Be  prepared.  Obviously,  you  want  to  know  everything  you 
possibly  can  about  the  company  and  the  people  who  will  be 
interviewing  you.  For  a  public  company,  you  can  find  a  bevy 
of  documents  online.  For  a  private  company,  you  have  to  work 
harder,  but  you  can  usually  find  its  core  values  on  its  website. 
Armed  with  this  information  you  can  prepare  for  your  interview 
by  thinking  about  the  connection  you  want  to  draw  between 
those  values  and  your  own  experiences. 

Herbalife  CFO  Rich  Goudis  recently  hired  a  new  CIO  for  his 
company.  He  says  he  is  sometimes  surprised  that  candidates 
don’t  do  more  than  read  the  company’s  annual  report. 

“Some  people  are  just  not  prepared,”  says  Goudis.  “They  don’t 
take  the  time  to  find  out  who  our  key  technology  vendors  are  and 
then  use  their  own  connections  with  that  vendor  to  learn  about 
our  approach  to  technology.  Candidates  who  do  good  investiga¬ 
tive  research  are  impressive  to  me.” 
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But  not  too  prepared.  Jonathan  Rider,  the  new  CIO  of  build¬ 
ing  company  Gilbane,  agrees  that  it  is  critical  to  be  well-prepared, 
but  he  cautions  against  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

“If  you  walk  in  and  start  giving  them  five  years’  worth  of  stats 
on  their  sales  and  market  value,  they  will  look  at  you  cross-eyed 
and  think,  ‘This  guy  can  read  an  annual  report,’”  he  says.  “You 
should  have  all  of  that  knowledge,  but  you  want  to  apply  it  in  a 
sparing,  as-needed  way.” 

In  other  words,  don’t  spew  a  bunch  of  facts  and  figures 
related  to  the  business.  Instead,  choose  a  few  choice  stats  and 
then  bring  them  up  in  a  context  that  showcases  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business  and  the  challenges  it  faces. 

Candidates  also  frequently  ask  me  if  they  should  bring  any 
documentation  of  their  work  to  their  interviews:  PowerPoints  of 
great  IT  strategies,  a  set  of  best  practices  they  developed.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  bring  it  with  you— but  don’t  pull  it  out  and  discuss  it 
unless  the  situation  warrants.  Some  interviewers  love  to  look  at 
documents,  some  don’t.  Just  because  it  is  in  your  briefcase  doesn’t 
mean  you  need  to  use  it.  Feel  out  the  situation  first. 

Treat  the  interview  like  your  first  100  days.  “I  have  this 
trick  I  use  in  interviews,”  says  Rider.  “There  are  all  these  articles 
about  what  a  CIO  should  do  in  the  first  100  days  on  the  job: 
what  questions  to  ask,  what  relationships  to  build.  I  conduct 
the  interview  like  I  have  the  job  and  am  conducting  my  first  set 
of  meetings.” 

Rider  finds  that  his  questions  work  as  an  ice-breaker  that 
puts  the  hiring  manager  at  ease.  The  interview  becomes  more 
of  a  consulting  session  and  allows  the  interviewer  to  imagine 
Rider  in  the  role. 

But  don’t  start  solving  their  problems.  For  John  Ruggieri, 
CFO  and  Rider’s  new  boss  at  Gilbane,  Rider  struck  the  right 
tone  between  asking  questions  and  providing  answers. 

“I  am  not  impressed  with  candidates  who  claim  that  they 
can  change  our  world  before  they  even  understand  our  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  says.  “They  do 
all  of  their  homework 
and  start  talking  about 
what  kinds  of  systems 
they’re  going  to  put  in 
before  they  even  know 
our  industry.  That  al¬ 
ways  blows  me  away.  Jon  was  not  like  that.  He  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  take  his  time  in  understanding  our  business  before 
acting.” 

Prepare  success  stories.  One  thing  I  advise  all  of  my  can¬ 
didates  to  do  is  to  prepare  five  success  stories  with  three  bullet 
points  each.  This  tactic  gives  them  a  premeditated,  clear  and 
structured  way  to  articulate  their  accomplishments. 

Chuck  Sperazza,  the  winning  candidate  for  the  CIO  role  at 
Herbalife,  takes  this  approach  a  step  further.  “Take  the  major 
aspects  of  the  job,  like  leadership,  strategy,  execution,  perfor¬ 
mance  management  and  risk  aversion,  and  build  a  brief  story 
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from  your  experiences  around  each  issue,”  he  says.  “Most  of 
the  executives  who  are  interviewing  you  are  not  IT  people,  but 
they  understand  the  major  elements  of  executive  leadership. 
You  can  use  your  stories  as  a  way  to  relate  to  them.” 

Dig  for  the  detail.  One  piece  of  negative  feedback  I  often  hear 
from  a  hiring  manager  after  an  interview  is,  “I  had  a  hard  time 
getting  him  to  give  me  specific  details  on  a  project,”  or  “She 
stayed  at  a  very  high  level  when  I  asked  for  specifics.” 

When  your  interviewer  asks  you  to  “Tell  me  about  a  time 
when  you  had  to  deal  with  a  performance  problem,”  resist  the 
urge  to  slip  into  an  “advisory  mode”  that  has  you  answering, 
“When  you  have  a  performance  problem,  what  you  should  do 
is  A,  B  and  C.” 

If  you  are  asked  to  recount  your  own  experience,  stick  with 
the  first  person  and  provide  granular  detail  to  support  your 
response.  CIOs  are  so  often  called  upon  to  be  advisers  or  con¬ 
sultants  that  they  often  have  trouble  sticking  with  their  own 
experiences. 

Have  a  great  answer  to  “why  are  you  interested?”  If  I  had 

asked  my  husband,  after  he  proposed  to  me,  “Why  me?”  and 
he  had  responded,  “Because  you’re  a  girl  and  you  live  close,” 
I  might  have  given  him  a  different  answer.  Interviewers  want 
to  hear  that  a  particular  job  is  extremely  attractive  to  you  for 
some  very  concrete  reasons. 

“Sometimes  I’ll  get  these  lame  answers  about  why  a  candi¬ 
date  is  here,”  says  Herbalife’s  Goudis.  ‘“It’s  close  to  home,’  or 
‘I  want  to  make  more  money.’  That  kind  of  indecisiveness  will 
not  get  you  the  job.” 

And  when  the  interviewer  asks  why  you  would  leave  your 
current  job— or  why  you’re  currently  unemployed— just  keep 
it  short  and  sweet.  One  or  two  sentences  that  are  matter-of-fact 
will  do,  not  a  soliloquy  on  the  injustices  of  the  evil  corporation 
that  wronged  you. 

Don’t  go  for  the  close.  At  the  end  of  an  interview,  should 
you  go  for  the  jugular  and  try  to  close  the  deal?  Some  recruit¬ 
ers  recommend  that  you  do  a  “soft  close”  and  use  some  prob¬ 
ing  questions  to  learn  the  status  of  your  candidacy.  I  strongly 
disagree,  and  Goudis  backs  me  up. 

“I  would  rather  have  someone  show  self-confidence  that 
they  did  well  on  the  interview  than  have  to  ask  me  about  it,” 
he  says.  “If  you’ve  set  a  world  record,  the  crowd 
will  cheer.”  BE 


Martha  Heller  is  managing  director  of  the  IT  Leader¬ 
ship  Practice  at  ZRG,  an  executive  recruiting  firm 
based  in  Boston.  Reach  her  at  mheller@zrgroup.com. 
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The  Business  Continuity 
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In  conjunction  with  the  inaugural  Business  Continuity  Forum,  we’ve  conducted  new  market  research 
on  the  topic,  and  the  results  are  a  mixed  bag. 

On  one  hand,  we’ve  never  been  better  prepared.  We  have  better  systems  than  ever,  and  our  processes 
and  people  are  eminently  prepared  to  mobilize  in  the  event  of  natural,  man-made  or  pandemic  disasters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stakes  have  never  been  higher.  Never  has  so  much  business  been  dependent 
on  so  many  disparate  technologies,  any  one  of  which  holds  the  potential  to  cripple  a  business  if— when— 
disaster  strikes. 

And  with  so  much  at  stake,  never  has  there  been  greater  pressure  to  support  more  stringent  recovery 
time  objectives  (RTO)  and  recovery  point  objectives  (RPO)— yet  with  little  if  any  additional  investment  in 
business  continuity  personnel  or  resources. 

The  survey  numbers  are  striking.  Asked  if  they’d  recently  encountered  at  least  one  disruptive  event  to 
their  business  systems— power  failures,  network  outages— 92  percent  of  respondents  said  yes.  Yet,  when 
asked  to  self-assess  their  organizational  readiness  for  general  disasters,  these  same  business  leaders  gave 
themselves  at  best  a  C+/B-. 

The  overwhelming  message  is  that  while  the  demand  for  robust  business  continuity  has  never  been 
greater,  funds  are  still  scarce— and  so  are  staffing,  sponsorship  and  proper  testing.  Read  on  to  learn  more 
about  the  survey  results.  On  the  following  pages,  writer  Sam  Greengard  examines  the  numbers  and  explores 
their  ramifications. 

In  addition,  SunGard  Availability  Services,  our  survey’s  exclusive  sponsor,  offers  a  case  study  of  one  of 
its  customers,  Hx  Technologies,  and  we’ve  compiled  some  resources  for  you  to  learn  even  more  about  busi¬ 
ness  continuity. 

It’s  a  hot  topic  already,  and  it’s  only  going  to  get  hotter.  The  trick  is  not  to  get  burned  by  business 
continuity  issues.  We’re  here  to  help. 


Best  regards, 


Gary  Beach,  Publisher,  CIO 


Bob  Bragdon,  Publisher,  CSO 


RESOURCES 


For  more  information  about  business  continuity  issues: 

The  Business  Continuity  Planning  Association  (BCPA):  www.bcpa.org 
Business  Continuity  Planning  Guide:  www.yourwindow.to/business-continuity/ 

Limiting  IT  Downtime  Window  Major  Concern  (SunGard):  www.availability.sungard.com/limiting_IT_downtime 
Key  Considerations  for  Disaster  Recovery  Planning  (SunGard):  www.availability.sungard.com/DR_planning 
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Business  Continuity:  How  to  Raise  the  Bar  2007 

Making 

the 

Grade 

Capabilities  are  greater 
than  ever— but  so  are 
the  business  demands, 
according  to  new  research. 


The  data  residing  in  servers 
and  computers  systems  has  emerged 
as  the  currency  for  the  21st  century 
economy.  When  the  flow  of  data 
is  interrupted,  a  business  or  other 
institution  may  find  itself  staring 
down  the  barrel  of  lost  sales  and 
diminished  productivity.  It  may 
also  face  regulatory  and  compliance 
problems— as  well  as  a  loss  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  customers,  business 
partners  and  employees.  In  some 
cases,  public  health  and  welfare 
hang  in  the  balance. 

Business  continuity  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  concern  for  CIOs  and  other 
business  leaders.  While  there’s  a 
greater  awareness  that  compa¬ 
nies  must  keep  systems  running 
and  meet  recovery  time  objectives 
(RTO),  translating  concerns  into  an 
actionable  strategy  can  prove  daunt¬ 


ing,  especially  in  an  era  of  tight  bud¬ 
gets,  limited  management  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  complex  technical  issues. 
More  than  a  few  organizations  have 
discovered  that  business  continuity 
isn’t  an  option,  it’s  a  necessity. 

“It  is  essential  to  have  a  recov¬ 
ery  plan  in  place  and  understand 
what  recovery  time  objectives  and 
recovery  point  objectives  (RPO)  are 
required  for  various  applications 
and  services,”  says  Donna  Scott,  vice 
president  and  distinguished  analyst 
at  Gartner,  Inc.  During  the  1990s, 
a  three-day  recovery  window  was 
typical.  By  2001,  one  day  was  com¬ 
mon.  Today,  due  to  customer  and 
end  user  demands,  “We’re  seeing  a 
greater  need  to  [establish]  recovery 
periods  that  range  from  immediate 
to  four  hours.  This  puts  incredible 
pressure  on  an  organization— and 


creates  additional  challenges,”  Scott 
points  out. 

It’s  a  concern  shared  by  a 
growing  number  of  business  and  IT 
leaders.  IDG  Research  and  SunGard 
recently  surveyed  215  executives 
who  manage  business  continu¬ 
ity  and  found  that  there’s  more  to 
the  subject  than  meets  the  eye  and 
pocketbook.  Budgeting,  develop¬ 
ment,  testing,  communication  and 
updating  plans  and  systems  are  all 
key  components  that  respondents 
cited.  And  while  organizations 
approach  business  continuity  in 
markedly  different  ways— many 
believe  that  their  processes  and  per¬ 
formance  do  not  measure  up.  Less 
than  one  in  ten  are  confident 
of  their  ability  to  deal  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  disruption. 

Too  often,  organizations  use 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  companies  have  experienced  a  significant 
power  failure  or  network  outage  that  had  a  direct  impact 
on  business. 

Significant  power  failure 
Network  outage 
Hardware 

Significant  critical  system  downtime 
Application  or  operations  error 
Hurricane 
Flood 
Terrorist  event 
Tornado 

Explosion  or  other  significant  facility  issue 
Denial  of  service  attack 
Supply  chain  disruption 
Earthquake 

Unable  to  enter  the  facility  for  some  reason 

Other 

None  of  the  above 

Source:  IDG  Research  2007 


the  previous  disaster  or  disrup¬ 
tion  to  plan  for  the  next  one.  They 
fail  to  analyze  the  probability  of 
various  scenarios  and  do  not  take 
into  account  real-world  risks.  “In 
many  instances,  the  full  value  of 
protecting  the  business  isn’t  fully 
understood  until  a  disaster  occurs,” 
says  Patrick  Doherty,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Marketing  at  SunGard 
Availability  Services.  “Business  and 
IT  executives  must  be  on  the  same 
page  when  it  comes  to  developing 
systems  and  processes  that  support 
business  continuity.” 

Avoiding  Downtime 

An  overwhelming  92  percent 
of  respondents  indicated  that  they 
have  encountered  at  least  one 
disruptive  event  to  their  business 
systems.  Yet,  while  high-profile 
disasters  such  as  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes  garner  attention,  they 
also  distract  business  and  IT  lead¬ 
ers  from  the  most  common  prob¬ 
lems:  65  percent  of  respondents 
reported  disruptions  due  to  power 


failures,  65  percent  listed  network 
outages  and  55  percent  mentioned 
hardware  failures. 

Increasingly,  business  continu¬ 
ity  centers  on  “information  avail¬ 
ability”  and  operating  an  “always 
on”  network.  This  shift  in  thinking 
away  from  cataclysmic  events  and 
toward  more  mundane  but  com¬ 
mon  threats  such  as  power  failures 
and  network  outages  began  to  take 
hold  about  five  years  ago.  There’s  a 
growing  realization  that  focusing 
on  natural  disasters  and  terrorism 
diverts  attention  from  the  realities 


of  today’s  business  environment 
and  the  deteriorating  state  of  the 
typical  IT  infrastructure. 

Remarkably,  a  typical  large 
enterprise  data  center  is  approxi¬ 
mately  17  years  old.  In  fact,  many 


organizations  rely  on  legacy  systems 
that  can’t  keep  up  with  today’s 
business  and  computing  demands. 
While  survey  respondents  gave 
their  organizations  an  average 
grade  of  C-  for  pandemic  pre¬ 
paredness  and  a  C+/B-  for  overall 
business  continuity  preparedness, 
Doherty  believes  that  today’s  high 
availability  business  environment 
creates  a  de  facto  pass-fail  system. 
“A  company  that  rates  itself  B  or  be¬ 
low  may  not  be  equipped  to  recover 
from  an  event  in  the  time  required,” 
he  warns. 

Moreover,  flat  to  declining 
budgets  for  business  continuity 
mean  that  many  organizations  have 
few  ways  to  escape  their  problems. 
Nearly  one  quarter  of  respondents 
said  that  funding  was  a  problem. 

Another  nettlesome  area 
is  keeping  business  continuity 
systems  current  and  testing  them 
on  a  regular  basis.  With  acceptable 
downtime  windows  shrinking,  it’s 
no  longer  adequate  to  rely  solely  on 
tape  backup  systems  or  optical  stor¬ 
age  devices.  Today,  most  companies 
require  advanced  recovery  solutions 
that  encompass  data  replication, 
mirroring,  clustering  and  tiered 


storage.  “It’s  really  a  matter  of 
understanding  which  systems  and 
applications  are  most  critical  and 
then  aligning  the  solution  to  meet 
the  recovery  time  objective  for  each 
of  those  individual  systems  and  ap- 


Organizations  approach  business  continuity  in 
markedly  different  ways  —  and  many  believe  that  their 
processes  and  performance  are  less  than  ideal. 
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plications,”  Doherty  explains. 

Edward  Waters  College,  a 
private  institution  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  is  among  the  organizations 


that  emphasize  planning.  CIO  Ber¬ 
nard  Chappie  says  that  the  school 
is  constantly  working  to  “upgrade 
equipment  and  raise  awareness.”  A 
plan,  he  says,  can  be  specific,  “but 
you  will  never  have  something  that 
addresses  each  and  every  scenario. 
However,  you  can  use  that  as  a  mod¬ 
el  or  a  paradigm— and  if  an  event 
comes  up  that  is  unique  or  does  not 
[fit]  the  program,  you  can  always 
modify  it  or  make  adjustments.” 

Beyond  Backups 

Effective  business  continuity  is 
far  more  than  the  sum  of  effective 
backups  and  data  replication. 

Key  components  include: 

A  sound  plan  and  well-defined 
policies.  Effective  business  continu¬ 
ity  requires  different  departments 
and  constituencies  to  understand 
the  value  of  data  and  how  it  fits  into 
the  company’s  portfolio  of  products 
and  services.  Although  IT  execu¬ 


tives  play  a  key  role  in  defining  stra¬ 
tegic  needs,  other  departments— in¬ 
cluding  finance,  human  resources, 
operations  and  legal— must  help 


define  and  formulate  policies 
and  procedures.  Various  depart¬ 
ments  must  provide  input  when  an 
organization  formulates  business 
continuity  strategies.  Otherwise,  the 
organization  may  wind  up  pursuing 
a  tactical  approach  that  misses  the 
mark. 

Effective  communication. 

It’s  essential  to  ensure  that  vari¬ 
ous  constituents  understand  how 


a  business  continuity  plan  works, 
including  phone  or  e-mail  trees  and 
emergency  policies.  More  advanced 
notification  software  and  services 
make  it  possible  to  automate  the 
process  across  different  devices  and 
systems,  including  e-mail,  phone, 
mobile  phone,  text  messaging  and 
PDAs.  However,  44  percent  of  sur¬ 
vey  respondents  indicated  that  their 
companies  never  communicate  the 
overall  business  continuity  plan 
to  all  employees.  Approximately 
59  percent  of  respondents  do  not 
articulate  their  organization’s  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  plan  to  key  external 
shareholders. 

Regular  and  ongoing  testing. 

It’s  impossible  to  understand  how 
systems  function— and  how  employ¬ 
ees  use  them— without  ongoing 
testing  and  monitoring.  An  organi¬ 
zation  might  evaluate  systems  every 
quarter  or  every  other  year,  depend¬ 
ing  on  its  requirements.  “The  key 
is  to  remain  vigilant  and  ensure 
that  the  required  level  of  resiliency 
is  in  place,”  Doherty  notes.  Simply 
having  machines  turned  on  and 
ensuring  that  systems  are  operat¬ 
ing  is  not  enough.  An  organization 


For  More  Business 
Continuity  Resources 

Visit  www.cio.com/sungard/research 
to  read  a  complete  research  brief 
on  the  new  IDG/SunGard  Business 
Continuity  study,  and  check  out 
www.cio.com/sungard  for 
additional  strategies  and 
solutions  relevant  to  this 
key  topic. 


“Funding”  and  “people”  are  identified  as  the  most  challenging 
components  of  business  continuity  planning. 


Funding 

People 

Management  sponsorship 
Testing 

I  nfrast  ru  ct  u  re/faci  1  i  ti  es 
Customers 
Change  management 
Enterprise  support 
Systems 
Partners 


Policies  1 2% 


None  of  the  above 

Source:  IDG  Research  2007 
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Nearly  80%  are  considering  or  evaluating  technology  or 
services  to  enhance  or  replace  their  current  business  continuity/ 
disaster  recovery  solution. 


Storage  replication 
Virtualization 
Redundant  data  center 
Fail-over 
Electronic  replication 
Outsource  to  a  third  party 
Electronic  vaulting 
Grid  computing 
Other 
None 
Don’t  Know 

Source:  IDG  Research  2007 


44% 


48% 


must  establish  how  employees  will 
get  to  systems  and  data  during  an 
outage  or  emergency.  They  must 
also  ensure  that  proper  security 
safeguards  exist. 

Adequate  budgeting.  Despite 
the  fact  that  only  6  percent  of  IT 
budgets  are  allocated  to  business 
continuity,  one  quarter  of  the  com¬ 
panies  surveyed  indicated  that  they 
would  increase  their  spending  in 
this  area— by  53  percent  on  average. 
Moreover,  72  percent  of  organiza¬ 
tions  report  that  they  will  keep 
spending  stable.  However,  with  re¬ 
covery  time  objectives  dropping  and 
recovery  point  objectives  becoming 
more  complex,  the  status  quo  may 
not  be  good  enough.  An  IT  infra¬ 
structure  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
handle  changing  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements.  By  evaluating  total  cost 
of  ownership  (TCO)  and  conducting 
risk  analysis,  it’s  possible  to  develop 
a  focused  strategy  for  managing 
business  continuity. 


Periodic  updates  and  upgrades. 
Business  continuity  is  an  ongoing 
evolution  that  requires  constant 
adaptation.  As  applications,  data 
requirements  and  capacity  change, 
what  was  once  a  seamless  solution 
might  become  a  liability  and  risk. 
Although  it’s  vital  to  test  systems 
for  availability  and  ensure  that 


they  function  effectively,  it  is  also 
essential  to  keep  the  entire  infra¬ 
structure  up  to  date.  Best  practice 
organizations  use  a  task  force  or 
cross-functional  teams  to  oversee 
the  initiative  and  rely  on  consul¬ 
tants  and  third-party  integrators 
to  provide  analysis  and  assistance. 
As  the  business  changes  and  grows, 
the  need  for  redundant  hardware, 


multiplatform  integration,  core  data 
protection  tools  and  application- 
specific  support  for  backup  and 
recovery  grow. 

A  Healthy  Recovery 

Business  continuity  is  a  com¬ 
plex  endeavor  that  continues  to  gar¬ 
ner  attention  from  business  and  IT 


leaders  within  organizations.  Nearly 
80  percent  of  survey  respondents 
indicated  that  they  are  considering 
or  evaluating  technology  or  services 
to  enhance  or  replace  their  current 
business  continuity  solution.  Lead¬ 
ing  approaches  include  storage  rep¬ 
lication,  virtualization,  redundant 
data  center,  fail-over  and  electronic 
replication. 

Finally,  a  growing  number 
of  organizations  are  focusing  on 
compliance  issues  and  fanning 
out  efforts  to  include  non-tradi- 
tional  types  of  business  continuity, 
including  the  threat  of  pandem¬ 
ics.  This  is  helping  them  build 
data  centers  that  support  their 
business  objectives  and  inspire 
confidence  among  customers, 
employees  and  business  partners. 
Says  Gartner’s  Scott:  “Business 
continuity  is  an  ongoing  process 
that  requires  constant  attention 
and  resources.  Organizations 
that  put  the  right  systems  and 
processes  in  place  not  only  gain 
protection,  they’re  able  to  achieve 
a  competitive  advantage.” 


"Business  and  IT  executives  must  be  on  the  same 
page  when  it  comes  to  developing  systems  and 
processes  that  support  business  continuity/' 

—Patrick  Doherty,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Marketing,  SunGard  Availability  Services 
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Case  Study 


Information  Availability  Central  to 
Success  of  Access  to  Healthcare  Data 


"Our  whole  business  model  is  predicated  on  information 
availability  and  continuity.  If  doctors  can't  get  the  patient  re¬ 
cord  they  need,  it's  a  huge  lapse  in  service.  From  the  inception 
of  our  business,  we  knew  that  continuous  and  secure  access  to 
patient  records  would  be  one  of  the  make-or-break  factors  in 
our  offering  to  the  healthcare  community,"  says  Joe  Murray, 
VP  of  Technology,  Hx  Technologies. 


Hx  Technologies  understands 
the  importance  of  healthcare 
organizations  having  secure  ac¬ 
cess  to  patient  care  records— when 
and  where  they  need  them.  The 
company  builds  and  operates 
health  information  exchanges  that 
electronically  link  area  hospitals' 
records  and  give  providers  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  access  critical  patient  data 
on-demand,  such  as  X-rays,  CT 
scans  and  MRIs.  Their  success  lies 
in  the  ability  to  provide  immediate 
access  to  a  patient's  records  when 
and  where  medical  personnel  or 
health  plans  need  it.  And  it's  cru¬ 
cial  to  have  that  access  to  patient 
healthcare  data  24/7/365. 

To  provide  the  information 
availability  and  continuity  necessary, 
Hx  Technologies  chose  to  house  its 
back-end  infrastructure  and  systems 
with  third-party  provider  SunGard 
Availability  Services. 

Hx  Technologies'  systems  are 
managed  by  SunGard  Availability 
Services  at  one  of  its  secure  data 


centers  to  safeguard  the  critical 
medical  information  that  is  intended 
for  only  authorized  users  of  Hx 
Technologies'  health  information 
exchange. 

In  this  way,  Hx  Technologies 
helps  ensure  the  availability  of 
critical  care  data,  combined  with 
optimum  security.  In  the  world  of 
healthcare  today,  more  and  more 
medical  information  is  connected, 
and  physicians,  patients,  and  health 
plans  are  increasingly  relying  on 
having  immediate  access  to  data. 

"We  had  comprehensive  criteria 
for  selecting  a  service  provider.  The 


constant  availability  of  information 
was  huge  for  us,  but  security  was 
also  of  key  importance.  SunGard  had 
the  best  security  and  audit  meth¬ 
odology  of  any  provider  we  consid¬ 
ered— from  physical  site  access  and 
data  security  capabilities,  to  options 
for  services  such  as  security  risk 
assessment  and  penetration  testing. 
Due  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  data  we 
deal  with,  we  wanted  a  partner  who 
would  put  security  front  and  center," 
said  Murray. 

"From  our  perspective,  health¬ 
care  data  are  100  times  more  sensi¬ 
tive  and  vital  than  financial  data. 
Credit  card  and  invoice  planning  can 
wait  a  few  hours,  but  for  a  doctor 
who  needs  to  access  a  report  for  an 
inbound  trauma  or  stroke  patient, 
information  just  can't  wait— that 
person's  life  may  depend  on  it.  That's 
been  our  mission  from  the  start,  and 
information  availability  is  central  to 
our  success." 


HxTECHNOLOGIES 


www.hxti.com 


Hx  Technologies  (HxTI],  based  in  Philadelphia,  works  with  health¬ 
care  payers,  providers  and  regional  health  information  organizations 
(RHIOs)  to  provide  real-time,  web-based  access  to  a  patient's  full  set  of 
diagnostic  images  and  reports  typically  scattered  out  of  reach  across 
multiple  healthcare  facilities. 
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HOW  TO  EXPECT  THE  UNEXPECTED 


Quick,  take  a  snapshot.  Suddenly  part  of 
your  IT  infrastructure  is  inaccessible.  What 
happens  to  your  business? 

SunGard’s  advanced  recovery  solutions 
help  get  you  back  up  and  running.  Fast. 
We  provide  extensive  options  to  fit  your 
exact  requirements,  from  tape  or  disk 
backup,  to  data  replication,  mirroring, 
hotsites,  mobile  solutions  and  more. 

Meet  your  objectives  with  confidence. 

For  over  28  years,  through  2,100  recovery 
situations,  we’ve  delivered  a  100%  success 
rate.  With  solutions  that  achieve  precise 
recovery  timeframes,  locations  and 
data  points. 

And  you  can  maintain  that  control  as  your 
business  evolves.  With  access  to  some 
of  the  most  extensive  data,  system  and 
network  resources  available  anywhere. 
Reach  higher  levels  of  Information 
Availability,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  infrastructure  yourself. 

The  right  solution  for  today.  Strong 
preparation  for  tomorrow.  Let  SunGard 
show  you  how  to  expect  the  unexpected. 


SUNGARD* 

Availability  Services 


Keeping  People 
and  Information 
Connected 


680  East  Swedesford  Road,  Wayne  PA  19087 
800-468-7483  |  www.availability.sungard.com 


BE  PREPARED.  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  “SUNGARD’S  PANDEMIC  PREPAREDNESS  CHECKLIST 
VISIT  WWW.AVAILABILITY.SUNGARD.COM/PANDEMIC  OR  CALL  1-800-468-7483. 


“A  CIO  should  be  enabling  a  business  to  grow." 

Louie  Ehrlich 

VP  of  Strategy  and  Services  &  CIO  of  Global  Downstream,  Chevron  Corporation 
CIO  Executive  Council  Member 
(Source:  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  20,  2007) 


Members  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council  believe  it's  up  to  CIOs  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
the  potential  of  their  position  and  play  a  key  role  in  growing  their  businesses.  These  members 
created  the  new  Future  -  State  CIO  Program  to  advance  both  business  and  the  community  of 
CIOs  toward  this  objective. 


Order  your  Future  -  State  CIO  kit  to  sample  the  unparalleled 
assessments  and  resources  available  through  this  initiative. 
Visit  www.cioexecutivecouncil.com/futurestatecio  today. 


CIO  Executive  Council 

The  Professional  Organization  for  CIOs 


The  CIO  Executive  Council  was  created  by  readers  of  CIO  magazine  and  leaders  within 
the  community  of  CIOs  to  leverage  the  individual  and  collective  strengths  of  its  members 
to  serve  as  unbiased  and  trusted  advisors  to  each  other,  and  to  advance  the  CIO 
profession  and  its  role  in  driving  shareholder  results  for  their  respective  organizations. 

In  just  three  short  years,  the  CIO  Executive  Council  has  grown  to  more  than  480  CIOs 
worldwide,  representing  executive  leadership  in  organizations  with  approximately  $2.5 
trillion  (USD)  in  annual  revenues. 

For  information  on  membership,  please  visit  www.cioexecutivecouncil.com. 
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Cover  Story  |  Virtualization 


TomSanzone,  CIO  of 

Credit  Suisse:  "I  believe 
that  virtualization 
technology  is  a  game 
changer.” 


Smart  CIOs  are  using  virtualization  for  much  more  than  data 
center  consolidation.  They’re  becoming  masters  of  flexibility- 
delivering  results  for  the  business  like  lightning-fast 
provisioning  and  greatly  improved  disaster  recovery. 


Reader  ROI 

::  Why  you  should  think 
beyond  data  center 
consolidation 

::  How  to  explain 
virtualization  to 
the  business  side 

::  How  CIOs  are  improv¬ 
ing  their  results 


BY  THOMAS  WAILGUM 


There  isn’t  much  about  Tom  Sanzone  that  bespeaks  drama. 

The  CIO  of  Credit  Suisse  is  direct,  meticulous  and  practical,  and  it  doesn’t 
seem  as  if  he’d  suffer  fools  gladly,  an  impression  partly  informed  by  his 
New  York  accent,  nearly  shaven  head  and  confident  demeanor. 

But  ask  him  what  virtualization  has  helped  him  deliver  to  Credit 
Suisse,  and  you’ll  get  a  dramatic  answer:  tremendous  results.  He’s  not 
just  talking  about  savings  reaped  from  data  center  consolidation— which 
was  what  the  first  wave  of  virtualization  projects  was  all  about.  Sanzone 
and  other  leading  CIOs  are  taking  virtualization  to  the  next  level.  They’re 
using  it  to  become  the  fast,  flexible  business  partners  that  CEOs  have 
always  wanted. 

One  example:  Virtualization  has  radically  changed  the  way  Sanzone’s 
IT  group  delivers  computing  power  to  the  company’s  application-hun¬ 
gry  line  of  business  units. 

The  old  process  of  allocating  a  server  box  for  a  business  unit— includ¬ 
ing  purchasing,  provisioning  and  configuring  the  hardware— took  weeks 
or  months.  Now,  Sanzone  says,  with  his  growing  number  of  virtualized 
servers,  “it  can  be  done  in  one  day. 

“And  we  want  to  move  to  be  even  quicker.” 

This,  he  notes,  is  the  kind  of  benefit  his  business  partners  understand 
loud  and  clear.  “They  can  see  the  impact  of  this  type  of  technology  and 
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what  it  can  mean  to  the  business,”  he  says. 
Such  as?  “Such  as  a  quicker  time  to  market 
for  the  products  that  they  need,  competitive 
advantage  and  driving  revenue  growth.” 

Virtualization,  he  continues,  “is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  combination:  It’s  cheaper  and  offers  a 
lot  more  capability.” 

Sprung  out  from  server  farm  savings  and 
spreading  to  Credit  Suisse’s  four  core  busi¬ 
ness  units,  virtualization  has  become  a  cen¬ 
tral  piece  of  the  $67  billion  financial  services 
company’s  future. 

Stephen  Elliot,  a  research  manager  in 
the  enterprise  systems  group  of  IDC  (a  sis¬ 
ter  company  to  CIO’s  publisher),  says  this 
piece  of  technology  can  be  vital  for  CIOs 
who  are  struggling  with  the  business  side’s 
expectations  (one  recent  Forrester  survey 
found  that  just  28  percent  of  CEOs  think 
their  CIOs  are  proactive  business  leaders). 
“Virtualization  is  an  opportunity  to  strike 
more  of  a  partnership  with  the  business 
because  you  can  drive  out  a  more  agile 
infrastructure  and  meet  those  [business] 
requirements  faster,”  Elliot  says. 

CIOs  and  analysts  agree  that  IT  depart¬ 
ments  need  to  move  beyond  simple  “data 
center  consolidation”  thinking.  Virtual¬ 
ization  can  enable  dramatically  faster  pro¬ 
visioning  of  equipment  and  computing 
resources,  better  chargeback  systems  and 
stronger  disaster  recovery  capabilities.  It 
all  adds  up  to  a  more  flexible  infrastructure 
that’s  less  a  problem  and  more  a  solution. 

“That’s  when  a  CIO  moves  from  tactical 
to  strategic,”  Elliot  says. 

First,  Thou  Shalt  Save 
A  Lot  of  Money 

Like  Sanzone,  many  CIOs  have  realized 
that  virtualization  is  much  more  than  a 
cost-saving  tool.  But  almost  every  CIO’s 
journey  to  a  virtualized  environment  will 
start  with  a  data  center  consolidation  proj¬ 
ect— and  big  savings  that  provide  a  pleas¬ 
ant  starting  point  with  the  business  side. 

Virtualization  technology  from  vendors 
such  as  VMware  (which  owns  about  80 
percent  of  the  Fortune  1000  market)  acts 
as  an  “abstraction  layer”  between  physical 
server  boxes  and  the  operating  systems  and 
software  running  on  them.  This  means  that 
up  to  30  virtual  servers  can  be  housed  on 
just  one  physical  server,  though  that  num¬ 


Virtual  Desktops 

Thin  is  in— again.  Here’s  how  the  savings  can  add  up. 

UT  ON  THE  EDGE  of  the  virtualization  frontier  are  IT  chiefs  like 
f  |  |  j  David  Siles,  CTO  of  the  Kane  County  government  in  Illinois.  In  addi- 

\  vD  J  tion  to  his  server  virtualization,  data  consolidation  and  disaster 

V'— - recovery  successes,  which  he  started  in  2005,  Siles  has  embarked 
on  an  ambitious  desktop  virtualization  project. 

Siles  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  through  deploying  VMware's  virtual  desk¬ 
top  infrastructure  to  the  county's  user  base,  which  accounts  for  2,000  PCs. 

Those  users  who  have  started  to  switch  over,  including  administrative 
folks,  politicians  and  sheriffs,  use  thin-client  terminals  that  are  hosted  back  in 
the  data  center  on  virtual  machines.  Although  Siles  says  it’s  still  early  in  the 
changeover  to  calculate  exact  savings,  he  will  eventually  be  able  to  cut  mainte¬ 
nance,  hardware  and  service  costs  because  everything  is  controlled  inside  the 
data  center.  For  example,  each  terminal  cost  him  $600.  But  since  he  has  been 
able  to  get  50  to  60  hosted  desktops  on  each  four-processor  server,  he  has  been 
able  to  cut  in  half  each  terminal’s  cost.  And,  he  notes,  terminals  boast  an  eight- 
year  lifecycle,  rather  than  a  four-year  one  for  a  PC. 

In  addition,  his  four  desktop  staffers  no  longer  have  to  make  service  calls  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  growing  county  (which  accounted  for  two  hours  of  driving 
time,  in  most  cases). 

Those  thin  clients— especially  the  55  mobile  units— now  pose  less  of  a  security 
concern.  "We  had  a  couple  laptops  stolen  out  of  police  cars,”  Siles  says.  “Now 
[with  the  virtualized  thin  clients],  you  essentially  just  lose  a  dumb  terminal.” 

-T.W. 

ber  varies  widely  from  data  center  to  data 
center  (depending  on  how  resource-hungry 
a  company’s  applications  are,  for  example). 
CIOs  can  then  create  a  virtual  pool  of  com¬ 
puting  power,  which  reduces  the  need  for  a 
huge  number  of  servers  and  allows  for  much 
better  CPU  utilization  rates  (which  typically 
run  anywhere  from  5  percent  to  15  percent) 
in  servers.  (For  a  tutorial  on  virtualization, 
see  “ABC:  An  Introduction  to  Virtualiza¬ 
tion,”  at  www.  cio.  com/article/40701.) 

At  Credit  Suisse,  Sanzone  will  remove 
more  than  2,500  of  the  company’s  servers 
(which  total  more  than  20,000)  by  year’s 
end.  In  the  development  environment, 
he’s  been  able  to  realize  a  20-to-l  ratio  for 
consolidating  servers,  meaning  he  consol¬ 
idated  20  physical  servers  onto  one  new 
server.  He’s  also  upped  utilization  rates  on 
those  servers  from  some  as  low  as  7  per¬ 
cent  up  to  40  percent. 

In  turn,  he  expects  to  save  millions  on 
reductions  in  maintenance,  hardware 


capital,  networking,  migration,  real  estate, 
and  data  center  power  and  cooling  costs. 
Credit  Suisse  is  on  track  to  reduce  its  data 
center  power  consumption  by  1  megawatt 
by  year’s  end-all  courtesy  of  virtualiza¬ 
tion.  (Recent  virtualization  research  from 
Aberdeen  Group  shows  that  83  percent  of 
“best  in  class”  companies  have  increased 
their  server  utilization  rates,  57  percent 
have  decreased  capital  costs,  and  52  per¬ 
cent  have  reduced  staffing  overhead. 

David  Siles,  who  is  CTO  of  the  Kane 
County  government  in  Illinois,  has  realized 
massive  savings  since  he  started  virtualiz¬ 
ing  in  2005.  Those  savings  have  come  from 
a  30-to-l  utilization  ratio,  the  elimination 
of  110  servers  and  licensing  fees  (more  than 
$100,000);  server  renewal  costs  that  he 
avoided  ($370,000);  and  power  and  HVAC 
savings  (nearly  $300,000).  Siles  says  that 
virtualization  has  not  only  become  a  stra¬ 
tegic  piece  of  Kane  County’s  infrastructure 
but,  thanks  to  annual  budget  cuts,  it  is  how 
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he’s  been  able  to  provide  “the  same  level 
of  services  to  the  county  with  less  money.” 

In  fact,  if  CIOs  haven’t  virtualized  at 
least  a  part  of  their  server  populations  by 
now,  they  are  woefully  behind  the  curve. 
When  Arch  Coal  CIO  Michael  Abbene 
began  investigating  virtualization  prod¬ 
ucts  in  2006,  “I  tried  to  get  a  sense  of  who 
else  was  doing  it,”  he  recalls.  “It  turned  out 
to  be  everybody.” 

According  to  IDC,  75  percent  of  com¬ 
panies  with  1,000  or  more  employees  are 
employing  virtualization  today.  And  more 
than  half  of  the  respondents  to  the  Aberdeen 
Group  survey  on  virtualization  were  using  it 
in  their  production  environments  (meaning, 
everyday  user  applications),  “a  clear  sign  that 
end  users  trust  that  the  technology  is  mature 
enough  for  mission-critical  systems.” 

Data  center  consolidation  is  a  critical 
first  step  toward  unlocking  virtualization’s 
potential  because  it  demonstrates  to  the 
business  that  IT  can  run  more  cost-effec¬ 
tively— slashing  server  costs  plus  tackling 
expensive  power,  cooling  and  real  estate 
expenses.  IDC  says  enterprises  spend  50 
cents  to  power  and  cool  servers  for  every 
one  dollar  in  server  spending  today  (that 
number  will  increase  to  70  cents  by  2010), 
and  new  data  center  costs  run  $1,000  per 
square  foot.  Abbene  says  that  consolida¬ 
tion  has  enabled  him  to  defer  a  major  data 
center  upgrade  that  would  have  cost  him 
around  $400,000. 

According  to  Abbene,  as  long  as  you 
don’t  overburden  physical  servers  with  too 
many  VMs,  you  won’t  notice  any  degrada¬ 
tion  in  application  availability.  And  as  long 
as  applications  are  running  just  fine,  “they 
don’t  need  to  know  what  box  [their  appli¬ 
cations]  are  running  on.”  Despite  serious 
growth  at  the  $2.5  billion  company  over 
the  past  three  years,  Abbene  reduced  his 
overall  budget  by  10  percent  to  15  percent 
a  year,  largely  due  to  his  server  virtualiza¬ 
tion  efforts. 

In  fact,  Abbene  says  that  at  his  company, 
many  businesspeople  have  become  enam¬ 
ored  of  the  virtualization  concept.  “They’ll 
say,  ‘I  want  a  virtualized  server,”’  he  says. 

What  the  Business 
Doesn’t  Need  to  Know 

That  first  win  and  proof  of  concept  with 


server  consolidation  invariably  lead  to 
more  virtualization  conversations,  say 
CIOs  and  analysts.  CIOs  should  seize  on 
these  second-round  discussions  to  expand 
upon  how  virtualization  can  provide 
greater  flexibility  and  speed  in  provision¬ 
ing  computing  power  to  lines  of  business 
(LOBs),  allow  for  greater  utilization  of  idle 
CPUs,  speed  up  business  continuity  and 
disaster  recovery  operations,  and  improve 
application  and  system  availability. 

But,  experts  and  practitioners  say,  you 
should  take  it  slow  and  keep  it  simple. 
That’s  because  even  many  who  work  inside 
IT  still  have  difficulty  understanding  all  of 
virtualization’s  complex  terminology— just 
imagine  how  your  CFO  or  marketing  VP 
will  feel  if  you  start  discussing  hypervisors 
and  CPUs.  (Hint:  Eyes  glazing  over,  furious 
typing  on  BlackBerry.) 

“They  have  no  idea  what  that  all  means,” 
says  Matt  Wilson,  vice  president  of  IS  at 
Chevy  Chase  Bank,  which  has  $14  bil¬ 
lion  in  assets.  “As  long  as  [their  servers] 
perform  well,  they  have  no  input  into  it.” 
When  Wilson  has  moved  Windows-based 
servers  over  to  virtual  machines  in  the 


past,  he  says,  “it’s  not  something  that  we’ve 
advertised  to  the  business.” 

In  fact,  IDC’s  Elliot  says  he’s  talked  to 
some  CIOs  who  have  hidden  the  fact  that 
they  have  virtualized  their  servers  (and 
realized  cost  savings)  altogether.  “They 
don’t  want  to  spook  anybody  with  tech  jar¬ 
gon,”  Elliot  says.  In  a  rather  subtle  way,  he 
says,  it’s  conceivable  that  those  CIOs  who 
don’t  inform  the  LOBs  about  their  virtu¬ 
alized  savings  are  actually  able  to  make  a 
“profit”  on  those  services  because  of  the 
virtualized  savings.  “If  you  can  get  away 
with  that,”  Elliot  cautions. 

This  sneaking  around  is,  in  part,  a 
response  to  the  fact  that  some  LOB  chiefs 


have  become  married  to  their  servers.  These 
executives  are  “server  huggers,”  and  they 
can  be  very  territorial  about  their  boxes.  But 
it’s  those  server  huggers,  and  their  demands 
for  loads  of  computing  power  for  their  appli¬ 
cations,  who  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
server  sprawl  in  the  CIOs’  data  centers. 

At  Arch  Coal,  Abbene  was  feeling  the 
heat.  “We  were  just  getting  inundated— one 
application,  one  server,  one  application, 
one  server,  and  it  was  again  and  again,”  he 
recalls. 

He’s  tried  to  keep  the  virtualization  con¬ 
versations  simple.  “When  I  explained  to 
management  about  virtualization  as  a  con¬ 
cept,  it  was  just  as  easy  to  say,  ‘You  take  30 
computers  and  run  them  on  one,”’  he  says. 
Their  response:  “Oh,  OK.” 

CIOs  don’t  need  to  delve  into  the  tech¬ 
nological  specifications  of  virtualization, 
as  Sanzone  and  Abbene’s  examples  prove. 
Businesspeople  can  easily  understand  get¬ 
ting  their  servers  faster— from  weeks  or 
months  down  to  just  hours  or  one  day. 

Using  VMware-based  virtualization, 
AIG  Technologies,  which  makes  insur¬ 
ance-related  IT  products,  has  cut  server 


provisioning  time  by  50  percent— from 
six  hours  (when  a  physical  server  already 
was  available  onsite)  to  just  three  hours. 
Whereas  provisioning  a  new  server  from 
offsite  typically  takes  six  to  eight  weeks, 
CIOs  like  Sanzone  can  now  answer  busi¬ 
ness  requests  for  new  server  power  with 
responses  like,  “How  about  tomorrow?” 

Rewriting  Recovery  Rules 

Clearly,  virtualization  is  helping  CIOs 
like  Sanzone  and  Abbene  develop  a  rep 
for  being  fast  responders  to  the  business. 
What  about  when  the  stakes  are  raised? 
Since  the  turn  of  the  millennium,  organi¬ 
zations  have  become  more  aware  of  their 


“We  were  just  getting  inundated— one 
application,  one  server,  one  application, 
one  server,  and  it  was  again  and  again.” 

-Michael  Abbene,  CIO  of  Arch  Coal 
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“The  line  of  business  is  paying  for  what 
they’re  actually  using.  There’s  not  a  lot  of 

fat  in  there.”  -Tom  Sanzone,  CIO  of  Credit  Suisse 


need  for  better  and  more  efficient  business 
continuity  and  disaster  recovery  systems. 
More  recent  events  such  as  9/11  and  Hurri¬ 
cane  Katrina,  as  well  as  new  governmental 
regulations  about  data  handling  prac¬ 
tices,  have  only  reinforced  that  need.  For 
a  growing  number  of  CIOs,  virtualization 
has  become  a  valuable  tool  in  being  able 
to  quickly  restart  business  operations  and 
applications  in  times  of  man-made  or  natu¬ 
ral  disaster,  and  keep  IT  service  interrup¬ 
tions  (both  planned  and  unplanned  system 
maintenance)  to  a  minimum.  IDC’s  Elliot 
says  that  the  business  continuity  applica¬ 
tion  of  virtualization  is  “the  next  big  itera¬ 
tion”  as  CIOs  move  forward. 

Disaster  recovery  and  backup  opera¬ 
tions  have  garnered  much  of  the  attention, 
simply  because  the  time  and  cost  savings 
CIOs  can  deliver  to  the  business  can  be 
almost  as  dramatic  as  a  flood  or  fire. 

At  the  core,  virtualization  technology 
reduces  the  contents  of  servers  to  a  set  of  files 
(called file  encapsulation),  which  makes  rep¬ 
lication  and  restoration  of  all  the  contents 
much  easier  than  traditional  methods.  In 
some  cases,  CIOs  can  reduce  recovery  time 
to  just  a  few  hours  in  a  process  that  can  be 
as  simple  as  copying  and  pasting. 

Chevy  Chase  Bank’s  Wilson  is  currently 
migrating  from  a  backup  process  that 
includes  having  to  manage  loads  of  backup 
tape.  He’s  found  that  the  new  virtualized 
system  reduces  a  20-hour  recovery  process 
per  Windows  server  to  IS  minutes  for  each 
of  his  virtualized  blade  servers.  (Wilson  has 
already  been  able  to  consolidate  and  virtual¬ 
ize  his  development  group’s  100  servers  to 
14  blades,  which  amounts  to  a  7-to-l  ratio  of 
physical  server  to  virtual  servers;  by  the  end 
of 2007,  he  will  have  moved  160  production 
servers  to  two  blade  centers.)  He  notes  that 
a  huge  advantage  for  the  bank  has  been  the 
speed  at  which  his  group  can  recover  a  vir¬ 
tual  machine  after  a  disaster. 

Wilson’s  now  using  a  third-party  company 
as  his  disaster  recovery  center,  and  his  virtu¬ 
alized  infrastructure  has  been  strategic  to  the 
bank’s  operations.  First,  he’s  been  able  to  cut 
his  monthly  disaster  recovery  costs  because 
he  doesn’t  have  to  own  a  duplicate  set  of 
hardware  and  all  of  its  associated  costs— the 
power  and  cooling  costs  that  come  from  all  of 
those  idling  CPUs  just  waiting  for  a  disaster. 


That’s  no  small  number:  IDC  says  that  there’s 
$140  billion  in  excess  server  capacity  sitting 
around  worldwide  right  now. 

In  addition,  because  it’s  easy  to  replicate 
the  contents,  Wilson  doesn’t  need  staffers 
to  ensure  that  the  data  between  the  two 
locations  is  in  sync  and  that  configuration 
changes  and  updates  have  been  made  in 
both  locations,  which  can  be  incredibly 
complex  due  to  dissimilarities  in  hardware 
types  at  the  locations.  “It’s  a  big  time-saver,” 
he  says.  When  asked  what  the  value  of  his 
efforts  is  to  the  business  side,  his  answer  is 
simple  yet  critical:  “We  can  quickly  recover 
business  applications— that’s  the  value.” 

In  Kane  County,  one  of  two  data  centers 
sits  on  a  bank  of  the  Fox  River  in  Illinois, 
vulnerable  to  flooding.  Siles  has  ensured 
that  both  data  centers  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  replicated  to  each  other  using 
VMware’s  VMotion  technology.  That’s 
crucial,  Siles  points  out,  because  county 
emergency  personnel  use  these  resources. 

At  Arch  Coal,  Abbene’s  team  has  been 
able  to  reduce  the  time  to  recovery  from  six 
hours  to  two  hours  on  virtualized  servers 
that  include  active  directory  and  base  oper¬ 
ating  systems.  “We’ve  been  able  to  speed 
up  recovery,  and  we’re  reducing  costs  with 
our  [offsite]  recovery  vendor  because  of  the 
fewer  servers  that  we  need,”  Abbene  says. 

After  businesspeople  saw  some  of  the 
disaster  recovery  results,  they  responded 
with  a  collective  “Wow,”  he  says.  “They 
said,  ‘This  is  the  fastest  we  have  ever  had 
this  up.’” 

A  New  Way  to  Pay 

Speedy  delivery  and  disaster  recovery  results 
grab  the  spotlight,  but  if  you’re  thinking 
about  virtualization  strategically,  you  should 
also  consider  its  implications  for  chargeback 
systems— results  that  business  users  may 
like  more  than  you  think,  if  you  explain  them 
well,  Credit  Suisse’s  Sanzone  says. 

“[Virtualization]  does  change  the  model 
significantly  from  the  perspective  that,  his¬ 


torically,  the  line  of  business  was  paying  for 
the  box,”  says  Sanzone.  “When  you  bought 
a  box,  it  was  yours.  You  have  to  evolve  to 
buying  for  capacity.” 

Talking  with  businesspeople  about  disks, 
sharing  CPUs  and  utilization  rates  can  be 
challenging  but  not  necessarily  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Sanzone  says  it  actually  gives  his  busi¬ 
ness  peers  more  confidence  that  they  are 
getting  all  that  they  pay  for. 

“In  the  past,  if  you  needed  more,  you 
bought  a  new  server.  You  put  a  system  on 
it,  with  all  that  horsepower,”  he  says,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  business  chiefs.  “However,  you’re 
going  to  get  the  feeling  that  you’re  paying  a 
lot  of  money  and  leaving  a  lot  of  horsepower 
on  the  table.” 

At  Credit  Suisse,  IT  pays  for  all  up-front 
equipment,  maintenance,  real  estate  and 
electricity  costs  associated  with  the  LOBs’ 
servers.  The  amount  charged  back  to  the 
business  is  based  on  a  product  price  (for 
example,  a  server),  which  becomes  a  “fully 
loaded  cost,”  as  Sanzone  puts  it,  when  taken 
as  a  whole  with  the  other  expenses.  With 
virtualization,  those  LOBs  see  a  lower  total 
product  cost,  due  to  the  overall  cost  savings. 

Overall,  his  business  peers  have  accepted 
a  new  model  of  paying  by  usage.  “It’s  a  more 
solid  story  because  of  the  fact  that  they’re 
paying  for  what  they’re  actually  using,”  San¬ 
zone  says.  “There’s  not  a  lot  of  fat  in  there.” 

Bogomil  Balkansky,  VMware’s  director  of 
product  marketing,  says  the  “new”  business 
and  IT  conversation  often  goes  something 
like  this:  A  LOB  chief  will  come  to  IT  and 
request  a  new  server.  The  IT  guy  says:  You 
can  get  a  new  physical  sever  in  eight  weeks, 
and  will  cost  you  10  grand.  Or,  we  have  this 


Rules  and  Tools 


For  advice  on  managing  the  everyday  tactical 
issues  of  virtualization,  like  balancing  server 
workloads,  see  HOW  SERVER  VIRTUALIZA¬ 
TION  TOOLS  CAN  BALANCE  DATA  CENTER 
LOADS  at  www.cio.com/article/117256 

cio.com 
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new  thing  called  a  virtual  machine,  and  it 
does  the  same  thing,  it  won’t  crash,  and  you 
can  get  it  tomorrow.  And  it  will  cost  you  a 
thousand  dollars. 

“The  business  typically  has  this  ‘show 
me’  attitude”  when  it  comes  to  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  Balkansky  says.  “But  we’re  find¬ 
ing  that  businesspeople  who  were  once 
skeptics  [about  virtualization]  are  now 
ardent  about  it.” 

Sanzone  has  found  that  as  well,  recount¬ 
ing  a  recent  conversation  one  of  his  deputies 
overheard  between  two  Credit  Suisse  COOs. 
One  of  the  COOs  was  extolling  the  benefits 
of  server  virtualization  to  the  other— with 
no  IT  person  in  the  room. 

One  caveat:  Sanzone  says  the  business 
side’s  newfound  expectations  are  rising. 
“Once  this  is  fully  burnt  in,  there’ll  be 
expectations  to  deliver  even  faster,”  he  says. 
“They’ll  forget  what  it  was  like  in  the  past.” 


Virtualization  2.0 

It’s  still  very  early  in  what  some  industry 
watchers  call  the  Virtualization  2.0  era, 
when  companies  move  beyond  simple 
server  consolidation.  Gartner  reports 
that  the  total  number  of  virtual  machines 
deployed  worldwide  reached  just  540,000 
by  the  end  of  2006,  which  is  “a  fraction”  of 
the  potential  market. 

Gartner  predicts  more  than  4  million 
virtualized  machines  by  2009,  and  that  by 
2010  virtualization  will  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  technology  in  IT  infrastructures  and 
operations,  “dramatically  changing  how  IT 
departments  manage,  buy,  deploy,  plan  and 
charge  for  their  services.” 

Bearing  that  out,  CIOs  interviewed  for 
this  article  say  they  see  a  starring  role  for 
virtualization  in  how  they  manage  how 
LOBs  receive  compute  power— for  exam¬ 
ple,  at  peak  times  near  the  end  of  a  fiscal 


quarter,  when  accounting  is  churning  lots 
of  numbers. 

Sanzone’s  keenly  interested  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  management  capabilities  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  group’s  virtualized  servers.  Using  the 
trending  and  historical  data  on  the  servers, 
it’s  not  a  stretch  for  him  to  envision  how  IT 
will  dynamically  manage  business  servers 
and  applications  during  those  peak  times. 

The  goal,  as  Sanzone  describes  it:  a  vir¬ 
tualized  “on  demand”  IT  services  model 
that  lets  the  business  access  the  comput¬ 
ing  power  it  needs  (using  self-service 
and  self-provisioning  capabilities)  when 
it  needs  it,  and  pay  for  the  services  via  a 
strict  usage  basis  (returning  the  capacity  to 
the  data  center  when  it’s  no  longer  needed). 
That  means,  Sanzone  says,  IT  can  deliver 
world-class  services  that  precisely  match 
the  speed  at  which  the  business  wants  and 
needs  to  move. 

In  addition,  this  environment  will  allow 
Credit  Suisse  to  break  the  link  between 
physical  devices  and  capacity,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  distributed  computing  model  of 
one  application  to  one  OS  to  one  server.  “It 
enables  us  to  be  faster  to  market  at  a  more 
commercial  price  point,”  he  says,  “while 
simplifying  our  environment.”  It  boils 
down  to  fewer  servers,  better  managed. 

Sanzone  cautions  that  this  is  a  work  in 
progress  for  Credit  Suisse,  and  it  will  have 
to  meet  rigorous  business  requirements 
and  standards  before  he  rolls  it  out  to  pro¬ 
duction  servers.  Arch  Coal’s  Abbene  also 
wants  to  develop  that  capability  in  his  data 
centers,  saying,  “It  will  allow  us  a  degree  of 
flexibility  that  we  didn’t  have  before.” 

For  both  of  these  CIOs  in  very  differ¬ 
ent  industries,  virtualization  capabilities 
translate  into  a  more  strategic  and  aligned 
IT  department. 

“Innovation  is  the  compass  that  guides 
us  as  we  seek  game-changing  technolo¬ 
gies  that  don’t  just  improve  what  we  do 
but  at  times  reinvent  the  way  we  deliver 
our  products  and  services  to  our  clients,” 
Sanzone  says. 

“I  believe  that  virtualization  technology 
is  a  game  changer.”  E3EI 


Senior  Writer  Thomas  Wailgum  can  be  reached  at 
twailgum@cio.com.  Send  feedback  on  this  article 
to  letters@cio.com. 


What  About  Microsoft? 

Redmond’s  answer  to  VMware  remains  under  wraps 

HUE  VMWARE  IS  THE  CLEAR  LEADER  in  the  virtualization 
technologies  space,  Microsoft  has  been  lurking  in  second  place 
for  several  years.  But  just  what  is  it  up  to? 

As  noted  in  a  recent  report  from  451  Group  analyst  John 
Abbott,  in  2005  Microsoft  announced  its  own  hypervisor  product,  called  Virid- 
ian,  which  would  ship  alongside  Microsoft's  release  of  its  Windows  Server  2008 
(also  known  as  Longhorn)  and  would  be  a  “serious  threat"  to  VMware.  Eighteen 
months  later,  Abbott  writes,  things  don’t  seem  to  be  looking  so  good.  “A  prom¬ 
ised  public  beta  delivery  of  Viridian  has  been  delayed  to  the  second,  rather  than 
the  first,  half  of  2007,  and  some  key  performance  and  scalability  features  will  be 
held  back  to  meet  the  shipment  schedule.”  (Microsoft  has  stated  it  plans  to  ship 
Viridian  within  180  days  of  shipping  Windows  Server  2008.) 

Abbott’s  overriding  question:  Will  Microsoft  put  up  a  significant  fight,  or  is 
it  already  too  far  behind?  Although  there  have  been  some  technical  snafus, 
Abbott  predicts  that  if  Viridian  is  "tightly  bundled  with  the  next  generation  of 
Windows,  the  company  will  win  business  by  default.”  That’s  because  Microsoft 
has  its  operating  system  and  applications  (SQL  Server  and  Exchange)  fran¬ 
chises  to  leverage,  he  notes.  "Making  virtualization  a  component  of  these  exist¬ 
ing  offerings  could  squeeze  out  competitors,”  he  writes. 

CIOs  interviewed  for  this  article  say  they’re  interested  in  what  Microsoft’s 
plans  are  but  are  content  to  wait  and  keep  using  VMware’s  products. "  VMware’s 
ESX  server  product,”  says  Matt  Wilson,  VP  of  IS  for  Chevy  Chase  Bank,  “is  the 
only  enterprise-class  solution  right  now.” 

-T.W. 
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What  you  say  about  your  budget— and  how  you  say  it— sets  the 
course  for  your  IT  department.  Here’s  how  to  make  your  budget 
presentation  more  effective. 


BY 

MICHAEL 

FITZGERALD 


When  he  presents  his  technology  budget  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment,  Edward  Granger-Happ  likes  to  talk  about  a  ’57  Chevy. 

“I  tell  them  that  we  have  to  polish  it  and  take  care  of  it,  and 
[because]  it’s  a  ’57  Chevy,  we’re  living  on  borrowed  time,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we’re  using  it  for  the  daily  commute,”  says  Granger- 
Happ,  CIO  at  Save  the  Children. 

The  spiffy  car  is  a  metaphor  for  a  legacy  system  in  use  at 
the  foundation,  and  it  helps  Granger-Happ  make  several 
points.  First,  it  puts  the  old  system  in  a  context  everyone  on 
the  business  side  understands.  Second,  it  helps  him  make  the 
argument  that  systems  not  only  come  with  maintenance  costs 
but  that  those  costs  grow  (and  take  up  more  of  his  budget)  as 
the  systems  age.  Third,  he  can  tie  maintaining  or  replacing 
the  “Chevy”  to  his  strategic  IT  plan,  priming  the  group  for  a 
future  discussion. 
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“The  Buck  Starts  Here"  is  part  of  an 
occasional  series  titled  Advanced 
Communications.  These  articles  fea¬ 
ture  practical  advice  designed  to  help 
you  improve  the  communication  skills 
you  need  to  succeed  as  managers 
and  leaders.  Find  the  series  online  at 
www.cio.com/article/41181. 


Granger-Happ  says  his  approach  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  IT  budget  usually  gets  him 
what  he  wants  at  the  $400  million  non¬ 
profit.  His  budget  for  the  coming  year  is 
$4.7  million.  But  he  also  knows  that  when 
the  foundation  sees  fund-raising  tighten, 
as  is  the  case  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  he 
knows  he  won’t  get  major  new  initiatives 
funded,  and  he  doesn’t  ask. 

Though  it  may  take  up  less  than  an 
hour  at  the  executive  committee  or  board 
meeting,  the  budget  presentation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  messages  a  CIO  has 
to  deliver.  What  a  CIO  says  and  doesn’t 
say— during  both  the  actual  presentation 
and  in  the  months  leading  up  to  it— sets  the 
course  for  IT  not  just  for  the  next  year  but, 
where  new  investments  are  concerned,  for 
years  to  come. 

Yet  despite  its  importance,  few  elements 


of  such  a  presentation  are  universal.  What 
matters  in  a  budget  presentation  depends 
on  the  priorities  of  the  company  and  the 
personalities  of  the  CEO,  the  CFO  and  the 
board.  That  said,  all  successful  budget  pre¬ 
sentations  do  need  to  make  a  clear  business 
case  for  spending  and  especially  for  new  ini¬ 
tiatives,  and  CIOs  had  better  have  support 
lined  up  from  the  business  units  that  should 
benefit.  The  presentation  itself  needs  to  be 
concise  and  free  of  technical  jargon. 

Granger-Happ  also  says  to  tread  care¬ 
fully  without  being  too  clever,  recalling 
the  once  popular  comparison  between 
the  relative  cost  of  computers  and  cars. 
“You  remember  that  comment  that  if  cars 
were  computers,  Rolls-Royces  would  cost 
$1,000  and  get  100  miles  to  the  gallon?” 
he  says.  “It  was  pretty  easy  for  [someone] 
to  come  back  and  say,  But  they’d  lock  your 


windows  every  other  week  and  crash  with¬ 
out  warning.” 

Here’s  how  to  make  your  next  budget 
presentation  a  winning  proposition. 

Do  Your  Homework 

For  many  CIOs,  the  budget  presentation 
itself  is  anticlimactic  because  the  budget 
has  already  been  debated  thoroughly  dur¬ 
ing  the  preparation  phase.  By  the  time  the 
CEO  sees  it,  there  should  be  no  surprises 
on  either  side  of  the  table. 

Therefore,  CIOs  need  to  view  the  entire 
planning  process  as  a  chance  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  business  side.  That  means 
at  minimum  60  to  90  days  of  parsing 
numbers,  organizing  projects  and  setting 
priorities.  The  CIO  should  spend  some  of 
this  time  on  diplomatic  sorties  like  lunch 
meetings  with  the  CFO  or  with  department 
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in*no#va*tion  (noun)  a  creation  (a  new  device  or 
process)  resulting  from  study  and  experimentation— 
the  act  of  starting  something  for  the  first  time; 
introducing  something  new. 

in*spi*ra*tion  (noun)  Stimulation  of  the  mind  or 
emotions  to  a  high  level  of  feeling  or  activity  —  the 
condition  of  being  so  stimulated.  An  agency,  such  as 
a  person  or  work  of  art,  that  moves  the  intellect  or 
emotions  or  prompts  action  or  invention.  Something, 
such  as  a  sudden  creative  act  or  idea,  that  is  inspired. 
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Advanced  Communications 


heads,  in  order  to  size  up  specific  priorities, 
preferences  and  potential  trouble  spots  on 
which  IT  has  an  impact. 

Susan  Cramm,  an  executive  coach  who 
was  both  a  CIO  and  a  CFO  (and  is  a  CIO 
columnist),  recommends  CIOs  break  their 
budget  into  two  categories:  project-based  ser¬ 
vices  and  utility-based  services.  Project  ser¬ 
vices  are  typically  simple  to  explain— these 
are  the  projects  the  business  units  want  or 
will  get  obvious  benefits  from.  Because  they 
can  be  tied  to  business  results,  their  purpose 
is  typically  clear. 

Utilities  cover  things  like  the  help  desk,  net¬ 
work  costs,  software  maintenance,  hardware 
and  the  like  that  constitute  60  percent  to  70 
percent  of  typical  IT  spending.  “It’s  a  huge 
number,  and  that  number  is  a  mystery  to  the 
organization,”  Cramm  says.  Thus,  it’s  also  the 
number  that  causes  the  most  tension  between 
IT  and  the  business  side.  “The  CIO  says,  Why 
can’t  you  just  trust  me?  Why  wouldn’t  you 
expect  to  have  to  maintain  those  systems?” 

Cramm  says.  “The  business  side  says,  That’s 
a  huge,  hairy  old  number— why  can’t  you 
explain  it  to  me?” 

She  suggests  CIOs  present  utility  costs  as  if 
they  were  an  outsourcer,  on  a  per-department 
basis,  whether  it’s  for  e-mail  usage,  help  desk 
calls  or  the  network. 

Some  CIOs  manage  their  budgets  as  port¬ 
folios  of  investment  opportunities  in  order  to 
lend  structure  to  a  budget  planning  process. 

Though  it  sounds  complex,  it  can  be  done  with 
a  spreadsheet.  “It  helps  you  build  a  business 
case,”  says  Keith  Kerr,  a  director  at  consul¬ 
tancy  Robbins-Gioia. 

Describing  the  IT  budget  as  a  series  of  investments  that  busi¬ 
nesspeople  can  choose  from  is  especially  valuable  when  a  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  have  the  luxury  of  normal  planning  cycles,  notes 
Monte  Ford,  senior  VP  and  CIO  at  American  Airlines.  During 
his  six  years  as  American’s  CIO,  the  company  has  made  a  major 
acquisition,  suffered  through  the  teeth  of  an  industry- shaking 
downturn,  endured  a  recession  and  struggled  with  high  jet  fuel 
prices.  Ford  says  his  budget  allocations  may  shift  by  as  much  as 
20  percent  in  a  typical  year,  and  managing  via  portfolio  helps  him 
track  all  the  changes.  He  also  makes  sure  to  give  the  CEO  and  CFO 
at  least  one  budget  update  during  the  year,  which  helps  the  IT 
department  stay  on  top  of  how  the  budget  is  changing  over  time. 

Talk  Business,  Not  Technology 

First,  avoid  jargon.  Instead,  explain  technology  spending  in 
terms  the  business  side  understands. 

It  takes  discipline  to  avoid  slipping  into  tech-speak.  Granger- 


<f 


Mot  a  Budget. 
VESTMENT 


Don’t  talk  about  spending  money;  instead,  speak  to  results 


Any  conversation  about 
the  IT  budget  needs 
to  get  the  CFO  on  your 
side.  Avoiding  techni¬ 
cal  jargon  is  smart,  says 
Sam  Silvers,  principal 
and  national  service 
line  leader  with  Deloitte 
Consulting’s  financial 
management  practice, 
because  CFOs’  biggest 
complaint  is  that  CIOs 
simply  don’t  speak  the 
language  of  business. 

But  Silvers  thinks 
CIOs  should  go  even 
further  and  remove  the 
word  “budget”  from  their 
vocabulary. 

“Budget  is  a  cost-based 
thing— it’s  not  investment 
based,”  Silvers  says.  His 
phrase  for  the  keep-the- 
lights-on  infrastructure 
spending?  “Risk  mitiga¬ 


tion.”  After  all,  what  hap¬ 
pens  if  you  can’t  send 
an  e-mail  because  the 
company  cut  the  budget 
for  network  upgrades? 

He  recommends  that 
CIOs  frame  budget 
discussions  in  terms  of 
how  IT  spending  does 
six  things: 

©  Increases  business 
investment; 

©  Increases  customer 
satisfaction; 

©  Enhances  the  customer 
relationship; 

©  Increases  revenue; 

©  Improves  decision 
support; 

©  Mitigates  risk. 

Vickie  Barrow-Klein 
has  had  a  CFO  role  at 
three  organizations; 
her  current  job  is  vice 
president  of  finance  and 


information  management 
with  Save  the  Children. 
She  says  that  all  these 
ways  of  framing  budget 
discussions  are  music  to 
her  ears,  especially  the 
idea  of  positioning  infra¬ 
structure  spending  as  risk 
mitigation.  She  cautions, 
though,  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  language  one  uses 
should  be  tailored  to  the 
organization  one  works 
for.  For  example,  in  most 
organizations  IT  doesn’t 
generate  revenue  directly. 
So  Barrow-Klein  wants  to 
hear  about  efficiencies. 
She  notes  that  efficiency 
doesn’t  mean  doing  more 
with  less— "I’ve  learned 
that  with  IT,  it’s  about 
doing  more  with  more,” 
she  says. 

-M.F. 


Happ  tries  never  to  get  into  the  technical  nitty-gritty  during  a  bud¬ 
get  discussion.  For  instance,  when  someone  asks  during  a  budget 
presentation  how  a  wireless  network  will  help  achieve  business 
goals,  he  avoids  talking  about  its  speed  or  range.  Instead,  because 
Save  the  Children  wants  to  improve  network  access  for  3,400  of 
its  field  workers,  many  of  whom  are  in  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
he  talks  about  helping  them  connect  more  readily. 

Paul  Cavanagh-Downs,  CIO  at  Aristocrat,  a  gaming  concern 
based  in  Sydney,  Australia,  observes  that  getting  technical  gets 
you  labeled  as  disconnected  from  the  business. 

“The  businesspeople  will  often  try  to  get  into  the  technology,  but 
it’s  not  a  good  thing,”  he  says.  There’s  no  gain  for  a  CIO  to  explain 
the  differences  between,  say,  a  frame  relay  network  and  a  multi¬ 
protocol  label  switching  network  (MPLS).  “Even  if  you’re  asked  the 
questions,  if  you  answer,  you’ll  still  get  labeled  as  being  too  techni¬ 
cal,”  he  says.  It’s  happened  to  him,  and  he  has  business  credentials 
as  an  accountant  who  became  CIO  after  a  long  stint  in  finance. 
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Cavanagh-Downs  says  his  tack  for  avoiding  technical  discus¬ 
sions  during  the  budget  presentation  is  to  pause,  then  use  his 
answer  to  reframe  the  question:  What  matters  is  not  the  technical 
difference  between  frame  relay  and  MPLS,  but  which  one  offers 
the  business  better  flexibility  or  scalability. 

At  American  Airlines,  Ford  goes  one  step  further  and  tables 
such  inquiries.  When  businesspeople  ask  technical  questions, 
he  directs  them  to  prepared  reference  slides.  Meanwhile,  Ford 
keeps  budget  sessions  focused  on  the  business  by  having  his 
lieutenants  who  work  most  closely  with  American’s  business 
units  participate  in  each  business  unit’s  budget  presentations. 
That  strategy  lets  Ford’s  department  heads  show  off  their  busi¬ 
ness  expertise  and  prove  that  IT’s  portion  of  the  payroll  is  going 
to  good  use. 

Ford  does  not  rely  on  charts  to  illustrate  the  value  of  IT.  “If  I’m 
not  doing  my  job  in  the  eyes  of  my  counterpart  [say,  the  market¬ 
ing  executive],  no  function  point  analysis  is  going  to  tell  him 


And  Don’t  Forget  the  Polish 

Even  though  the  budget  presentation  can  be  a  pro  forma  event, 
it  still  has  to  be  good.  There  aren’t  rubber  stamps  in  budget  dis¬ 
cussions.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  Ford  says,  he  expects  he’ll 
be  asked  to  spend  slightly  less  than  he’s  proposed.  Closing  the 
deal  in  your  favor  requires  a  polished  performance.  Use  these 
tips  to  shine: 

Be  succinct.  Kearns  says  that  since  he’s  become  a  CEO, 
he  realizes  how  focused  presentations  need  to  be.  “I  have  this 
board,  and  I  have  five  times  the  amount  of  stuff  for  them  than 
we  have  time  to  do.”  So  Kearns  has  his  CIO  give  him  a  detailed 
presentation  about  the  budget,  and  then  they  talk  about  which 
things  to  highlight  in  the  30  minutes  or  so  allotted  to  the  budget 
discussion  with  the  board. 

Pace  yourself.  Naomi  Deutscher,  a  presentation  coach, 
encourages  executives  to  speak  quickly,  but  adds  that  it’s  also 
important  to  vary  your  pace.  In  particular,  she  recommends 


The  budget  presentation  itself  is  anticlimactic  because  the  budget 
has  been  debated  thoroughly  during  the  preparation  phase. 


Therefore,  the  entire  planning  process  is  a  chance  to  communicate 


with  the  business  side. 


otherwise,”  Ford  says.  Ford  cites  his  current  budget  planning, 
in  which  one  emphasis  is  faster  turnaround  on  assignments. 
“We  think  we’re  pretty  quick,  and  we’re  faster  than  last  year,  but 
there  are  a  couple  of  business  units  that  don’t  agree  with  that.” 
So  rather  than  argue  back  with  charts  showing  how  fast  IT  gets 
the  job  done,  Ford’s  managers  will  explain  how  their  plans  will 
improve  timeliness  even  more. 

Some  CIOs  do,  however,  find  that  illustrating  IT  performance 
sometimes  helps  them  make  their  case.  Kevin  Kearns,  the  for¬ 
mer  CIO  and  CFO  (and  now  CEO)  at  Health  Choice  Networks 
in  Miami,  found  budget  benchmarks  to  be  an  effective  tool  for 
quelling  unrest  among  the  board  members.  As  CIO,  Kearns  made 
sure  the  board  of  the  community  health  center  knew  his  spend¬ 
ing,  at  about  2.5  percent 
of  revenue,  was  below 
the  industry  average  of 
3  percent  to  4  percent  of 
revenue.  The  compari¬ 
son  helped  him  get  his 
basic  budget  numbers 
passed. 


pausing  after  a  significant  point  has  been  made,  or  a  new  topic 
or  slide  introduced. 

Use  slides  for  emphasis.  Deutscher  advises  that  slides 
contain  only  a  few  lines  of  text— six  at  the  most— and  that  CIOs 
use  these  as  talking  points  rather  than  reading  them  off  verba¬ 
tim.  Using  color  or  bold  text  for  important  points  or  statements 
helps  get  the  message  across. 

Get  feedback.  Practice  giving  a  budget  presentation  before¬ 
hand,  and,  if  possible,  tape  yourself.  Then,  after  the  presentation, 
“have  a  colleague  tell  you  what  worked  about  your  content  and 
style,  and  what  didn’t,”  says  Deutscher.  “People  don’t  do  enough 
to  find  out  what  people  like  and  get  feedback  on  what  worked  and 
what  didn’t.” 

But  the  annual  performance  is  but  one  point  in  a  continuous 
exercise.  It  requires  strength  in  numbers  and  months  of  hard 
work,  along  with  political  savvy,  corporate  tea  leaf  reading  and  an 
understanding  of  the  company’s  strategy  and  IT’s  role  in  it.  BE2 


Michael  Fitzgerald  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Millis,  Mass.  He  can  be  reached 
at  michael@mffitzgerald.com.  To  comment  on  this  article,  go  to  the 
online  version  at  www.cio.com/article/104609. 


Power  Presentations 


For  tips  on  how  to  give  better  pre¬ 
sentations,  read  BITE  THE  BULLET: 
IMPROVING  YOUR  PRESENTATION 
STRATEGIES,  at  www.cio.com/ 
article/101504. 
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The  Fabric 
of  the  Company 


The  textile 
manufacturing 
industry 
shipped  out  a 
generation  ago. 
But  a  midsize 
North  Carolina 
company  uses 
IT  tobringthe 
profits  of 
globalization 
home. 

BY  C.G.  LYNCH 


Glen  Raven  CEO 

Alien  Gant  Jr.  says 
his  ability  to  get 
the  data  he  needs 
to  make  decisions 
proves  IT  is  aligned 
with  the  business. 
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View  from  the  Top 


Mid-Market 


"If  an  IT  investment  concerns  innovation  and  new  products  and 
services  for  customers,  then  it  gets  a  very  high  mark.  If  it's  to 
squeeze  another  penny  out  of  operations,  then  that  probably 
has  a  very  low  priority.  -Glen  Raven  CEO  Allen  Gant  Jr. 


After  the  Civil  War,  when  John  Q. 

Gant  came  home  to  central  North  Carolina, 
he  took  a  job  at  a  cotton  mill  in  Altamahaw. 

Throughout  the  1870s,  he  bought  up  shares 
of  the  mill,  and  by  1880  he  owned  it.  Facing 
stiff  competition  from  the  mills  up  North, 

Gant  invested  heavily  in  the  one  thing  many 
of  his  Southern  counterparts  had  largely 
ignored:  the  best,  most  cutting-edge  technol¬ 
ogy  on  the  market.  In  the  late  19th  century, 
the  company— today  called  Glen  Raven  and 
headquartered  a  few  miles  south,  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.C.— became  one  of  the  first  Southern 
mills  to  dye  fabrics  (most  others  sent  their 
cotton  up  North). 

In  the  1930s,  Glen  Raven  started  using 
synthetic  fibers  and  began  knitting  opera¬ 
tions,  which  eventually  led  the  company 
to  invent  panty  hose  in  1959.  The  company 
has  never  been  content  with  standing  still, 
either.  Today,  it  claims  to  hold  significant 
market  share  with  its  durable  Sunbrella 
fabric,  which  is  used  for  restaurant  awnings 
and  outdoor  furniture.  The  private  company 
has  flourished  globally  even  as  North  American  textile 
manufacturers— in  competition  with  Asia  for  a  genera¬ 
tion— have  largely  fallen  off  the  map. 

Today,  John’s  grandson,  Glen  Raven  CEO  Allen  Gant 
Jr.,  59,  continues  to  apply  his  grandfather’s  philosophy  for 
success:  Invest  in  technology,  profit  from  it,  then  reinvest 
in  more  technology.  Only  now,  IT  is  just  as  critical,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  latest  manufacturing  equipment.  The 
strategy  is  paying  off  for  this  mid-market  company  (which 
does  not  disclose  its  revenue).  Glen  Raven  now  sells 
products  in  121  countries  and  has  2,800  employees.  Gant 
talked  with  CIO  Associate  Staff  Writer  C.G.  Lynch  about 
how  IT  gives  Glen  Raven  a  competitive  advantage. 

CIO:  Glen  Raven  has  not  only  survived  the  migration  of 
the  textile  industry  away  from  the  United  States,  you’ve 
been  able  to  expand  globally.  How  has  IT  enabled  this 
growth? 

Allen  Gant  Jr.:  As  an  international  business,  we  have  opera¬ 
tions  in  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Americas  and 


Asia.  The  coordination  of  those  businesses 
would  be  virtually  impossible  without  IT. 

For  example,  we  have  a  China  operation  that 
runs  24/7.  It’s  a  190,000-square-foot  facility  in 
Suzhou  that  we  opened  in  September  of 2006. 
This  facility  is  a  marketing,  sourcing,  product 
development  and  manufacturing  center  for 
Glen  Raven  throughout  Asia. 

One  of  the  plant’s  roles  is  the  manufacture 
of  Sunbrella  fabrics,  which  are  supplied  to 
casual  furniture  makers  with  operations  in 
China.  IT  is  able  to  keep  it  up  and  running 
on  a  real-time  basis  from  right  here  in  Burl¬ 
ington.  We  run  a  comprehensive  enterprise 
resource  planning  tool  that  enables  us  to 
manage  every  aspect  of  our  business— from 
ordering  of  fibers  for  manufacturing  through 
shipment  and  billing  to  customers.  This  tool 
assures  the  information  transparency  that  we 
must  have  to  manage  a  global  enterprise. 

We  operate  an  Oracle  database  with  Jomar 
software.  Every  decision  we  make  is  based 
on  information  available  through  ERP.  And 
we  never  dreamed  of  that  five  years  ago,  just 
never  dreamed  of  it.  So  from  a  logistical  standpoint,  imagine 
the  beauty  of  being  able  to  look  into  an  IT  system  and  know 
exactly  what’s  coming  off  those  production  units  all  the 
time,  how  we  can  ship  to  customers,  where  we  can  source  a 
product  from.  We  satisfy  customers  with  a  matter  of  a  click. 

How  do  you  know  whether  IT  is  truly  aligned  with  your 
business? 

I  know  that  from  when  times  are  really  difficult.  If  it’s 
crunch  time,  you  have  to  produce  or  you’re  going  to  lose 
the  company.  If  you  have  a  solid  core  in  IT,  which  allows 
you  to  make  the  appropriate  analysis  very  quickly,  that’s 
when  you  realize  just  how  valuable  your  IT  really  is  to  the 
company.  We  can  make  the  right  decisions  to  improve  all 
aspects  of  our  company.  We  can  analyze  our  purchasing 
decisions,  including  cost  and  cost  elements;  we  can  look  at 
the  delivery  systems  for  orders  going  to  customers;  and  we 
can  review  credit  approvals  and  billing  to  our  customers. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  we  have  optimized  con¬ 
trol  of  inventories  and  purchasing  strategies  and  we  have 
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View  from  the  Top 


Mid-Market 


"We're  going  to  continue  to  invest  in  technology  and  innovation 
to  make  us  the  best  there  is.  And  you  can't  compromise  there. 
Once  you  start  compromising,  you've  lost  the  battle.  Think 
about  the  signal  that  you  send  to  all  of  your  employees." 

-Allen  Gant  Jr. 


improved  on-time  delivery  to  customers.  This  capability 
becomes  increasingly  important  when  you  are  running 
a  global  business.  During  times  of  prosperity,  everybody 
forgets  that  it  took  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  tough  times  to 
bring  you  to  these  really  great  times.  There  have  been 
times  in  the  textile  industry  when  the  whole  industry  lost 
money— just  like  the  airline  industry  was  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Having  our  IT  aligned  with  the  business  allowed  us  to 
move  forward  quickly. 

you  start  compromising,  you’ve  lost  the  battle.  Think  about 
the  signal  that  you  send  to  all  of  your  employees. 

The  most  important  way  to  mitigate  risks  in  IT  is  to 
screen  your  software  vendors  very  carefully  and  work 
only  with  those  companies  that  are  financially  strong  with 
long  track  records  of  success.  Second,  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  solid  program  of  hardware  backup  and  recovery  capabil¬ 
ities.  When  we  review  proposed  IT  investments,  our  pri¬ 
mary  filters  are  information  accountability  and  customer 
service.  Do  we  actually  need  the  information  that  we  can 

How  do  you  decide  which  IT  investments  to  make? 

If  it  concerns  innovation  and  new  products  and  services 
for  customers,  then  it  gets  a  very  high  mark.  If  it’s  to 
squeeze  another  penny  out  of  operations,  then  that  proba¬ 
bly  has  a  very  low  priority  to  us.  Our  company  is  certainly 
interested  in  operating  efficiently  and  keeping  our  costs  in 
line.  For  example,  with  the  recent  increases  in  natural  gas 
prices,  we  have  done  extensive  work  to  increase  our  energy 
efficiency.  We  have  also  developed  a  recycling  system  that 
finds  new  uses  for  much  of  our  waste,  such  as  converting 
textile  wastes  into  insulation  materials.  Reducing  costs, 
however,  is  only  one  part  of  the  equation  and  not  necessar¬ 
ily  the  most  important  part. 

We  have  already  reduced  costs  and  automated  virtually 
every  function  that  can  be  automated.  Our  future  growth  and 
profitability,  therefore,  rests  with  innovative  new  products 
and  services.  We  see  so  much  more  of  an  upside  to  inventing 
the  next  great  fabric  compared  to  savings  achieved  by  sourc¬ 
ing  less  expensive  supplies.  As  a  privately  held  company,  we 
have  the  ability  to  invest  for  the  long  term  in  products  and 
markets  where  we  see  outstanding  ROI  potential. 

create  through  a  new  investment,  and  will  this  informa¬ 
tion  help  us  to  serve  our  customers  better?  If  both  of  these 
answers  are  “yes,”  then  the  project  will  likely  receive  a 
green  light.  With  the  costs  of  hardware  and  software  com¬ 
ing  down  each  year,  it  is  much  easier  to  mitigate  the  risk  of 

IT  investments,  particularly  when  you  determine  early  on 
that  an  investment  will  enhance  your  customer  service.  By 
following  these  principles,  the  issue  of  acceptable  risks  in 

IT  has  not  been  an  issue  for  us. 

Does  John  Duncan,  your  vice  president  of  corporate 
information  services,  report  to  you? 

No.  He  works  through  our  CFO. 

Why  not  have  the  head  of  IT  report  to  you  directly? 

We  asked  that  question  point-blank.  And  we’ve  decided 
to  have  it  the  way  it  is  because  our  particular  CFO,  Gary 

Smith,  is  so  involved  with  the  individual  businesses.  He’s 
not  a  bean  counter.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  financial  experts 
with  a  deep  appreciation  for  overall  business  strategy  and 
our  need  to  invest  for  the  long  term. 

Gary  has  been  with  Glen  Raven  for  about  10  years 

Innovation  is  inherently  risky.  How  do  you  make  those 
risks  acceptable? 

We’ve  never  been  greedy.  We’ve  never  had  to  worry  about 
what  the  stock  market  said  tomorrow,  what  our  shares 
sold  for  or  what  somebody  else  thought.  We’re  going  to 

continue  to  invest 
in  technology  and 

Read  about  WHAT  C-SUITE  EXECUTIVES  innovation  to  make 

expect  from  i.T.  at  www.cio.com/  us  the  best  there  is. 

articie/121600.  CI0.C0IT1  And  you  can’t  com¬ 

promise  there.  Once 

and  participates  in  all  key  decisions.  He  works  with  the 
divisions  on  their  needs  and  helps  them  understand  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  business.  Because  he  is  so  closely 
involved  in  the  structure  of  the  company,  he  helps  ensure 
that  we  foster  an  environment  in  which  it  is  easy  for  our 
associates  to  serve  their  customers.  And  so  our  IT  guys  say 
that  they  have  exactly  the  right  balance  of  people  who  are 
in  favor  of  what  they’re  doing.  BEI 

Associate  Staff  Writer  C.G.  Lynch  can  be  reached  at  clynch@cio.com. 

Send  feedback  on  this  article  to  tetters@cio.com. 
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FULFILLING  THE  ROLE'S  NEW  MANDATE 

By  the  leaders  of  the  CIO  Executive  Council 


The  Customer  Is 
Your  Business 

Best  Buy’s  CIO  explains  why  delivering  value  through  IT  depends  upon  anticipating — 
rather  than  responding  to— customers’  needs 

BY  ROBERT  WILLETT 


In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  I’m  from,  there  is  a  candy 
called  Rock.  Sold  as  a  souvenir,  Rock  often  has  a  town 
name  permeating  the  entire  piece— so  with  Brighton 
Rock,  for  example,  you  can  see  the  letters  spelling  out 
Brighton  through  the  candy,  from  edge  to  edge.  The  same  way 
you  see  that  name  through  a  piece  of  Rock  candy,  a  CIO  can  see 
through  an  organization  from  end  to  end.  In  fact,  I  can’t  think  of 
any  role  other  than  that  of  the  CIO  that  touches  every  single  facet 
of  the  business.  So  it’s  logical  and  imperative  that  the  CIO’s  per¬ 
spective  and  touch  extend  to  the  organization’s  end  customer. 

I  spend  80  percent  of  my  time  focused  on  issues  that  have  the 
external  customer  at  their  heart.  The  days  are  not  completely 
gone  when  the  role  of  IT  was  primarily  to  execute  projects,  but 
IT  organizations  have  to  do  more  than  that.  We’ve  got  to  look  at 
everything  through  the  lens  of  customers  both  internally  and 
externally,  and  help  them  get  where  they  need  to  go  with  the  aid 
of  technology. 

Admittedly,  I  have  a  different  background  from  many  CIOs.  I 
have  been  a  general  manager  and  a  CEO  at  other  companies,  plus 
I  am  currently  the  CEO  of  our  international  business  group.  Some 
may  say  that  because  of  my  experience,  it’s  natural— or  easier— for 
me  to  focus  on  the  customer.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  CIO  can  do  his  job  unless  he  understands  the  mission  of 
the  business  and  shares  in  developing  it,  just  as  a  surgeon  can’t  do 
his  job  if  he  doesn’t  understand  how  the  whole  bodyworks.  CIOs 
who  don’t  participate  in  and  influence  what  the  business  is  trying 
to  do  for  its  customers  only  will  develop  technology  that  feeds 
or  at  best  incrementally  improves  the  status  quo.  If  you  really 
understand  your  business,  you  can  help  it  leapfrog  competitors 
and  create  paradigm  shifts  that  differentiate  your  company. 
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Managing  the  world's  infrastructure,  one  business  at  a  time 


in  youf  lmmo  infrastructure 

with  NeuStar. 


DNS  -  DHCP  -TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 


When  you've  already  spent  millions  on  a  state-of-the-art  network  to  support  your  critical  business  processes, 
and  you're  contemplating  investing  even  more  to  realize  the  enormous  economic  benefits  of  IP-based  com¬ 
munications,  you  need  the  very  best  DNS  infrastructure. 


NeuStar's  suite  of  managed  DNS  services  delivers  carrier-class  performance,  comprehensive  security, 
massive  scalability,  24/7  monitoring,  and  expert  support  from  developers  and  engineers  -  enabling  organiza¬ 
tions  to  focus  on  serving  customers  and  growing  their  businesses.  What's  more,  you'll  retain  complete 
administrative  control  over  your  DNS  environment  via  our  advanced  management  tools. 


Let  NeuStar  help  your  organization  scale  efficiently  and  transition  smoothly  to  the  communications  industry 
of  tomorrow.  Learn  more  at  www.neustarultraservices.com  or  call  toll-free  (888)  367-4812. 
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FULFILLING  THE  ROLE'S  NEW  MANDATE 


Geeks,  Pricing  and  RFID 

At  Best  Buy  we  have  to  understand  how  our  staff,  whether  our 
Geek  Squad  of  computer  technicians  who  make  house  calls  or 
the  blue-shirt  staff  in  our  stores,  face  off  with  customers  every 
day.  By  understanding  customer  needs,  we  were  able  to  develop 
scheduling,  routing  and  dispatch  systems  for  the  Geek  Squad 
that  made  them  100  percent  more  productive. 

Here’s  another  example  of  how  important  it  is  to  understand 
customer  needs  and  behavior.  One  of  the  critical  factors  when 
you  grow  a  company  to  1,000-plus  stores  is  your  pricing  strat¬ 
egy:  The  prices  you  set  are  what  allows  you  to  stay  ahead  and 
drive  value.  So  we  developed  a  price  optimization  capability 
that  implements  pricing  strategies  by  store  location,  delivering 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Finally  there  are  emerging 
technologies  such  as  WiMax  and  RFID  that  have  the  potential 
to  fundamentally  change  retail  operating  models.  It’s  up  to  us 
as  CIOs  to  embrace  these  disruptive  technologies  and  figure  out 
how  to  use  them  to  our  customers’  advantage.  Imagine  if  custom¬ 
ers  could  walk  into  a  store,  find  everything  they  wanted,  use  a 
kiosk  to  select  and  pay  for  the  items,  and  walk  out  of  the  store 
with  their  purchases  without  having  to  wait  in  a  checkout  line. 
That’s  the  direction  we’re  going  in,  and  it  will  be  enabled  by  RFID 
and  WiMax. 

However,  it’s  not  enough  just  for  me  to  have  a  customer 
focus.  Everyone  on  my  IT  team  is  embedded  in  the  business, 
where  they  bring  the  lens  of  change  through  IT  to  bear  on  the 
customer  value  proposition.  They  participate  in  understand¬ 
ing  consumer  attitude 
surveys,  spend  time  in 
the  stores  and  work 
with  our  merchandise 
suppliers,  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  ways  of  be¬ 
ing  more  effective  with 
consumers.  When  we 
introduce  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  stores,  each 
store  will  have  a  different  experience  with  that  product.  We 
encourage  our  people  to  post  to  an  internal  blog  and  share  both 
the  issue  and  the  solution.  This  is  the  best  way  for  100,000- 
plus  people  to  learn  quickly. 

Understandingthe  Global  Customer 

Our  customer  focus  takes  on  complexity  as  we  expand  glob¬ 
ally.  Best  Buy  operates  in  China,  Canada  and  Europe,  and  we’ll 
expand  to  both  Mexico  and  Turkey  in  the  next  12  to  18  months. 
One  mistake  we  don’t  want  to  make  is  to  impose  our  U.S.  oper¬ 
ating  model.  You  can’t  look  at  new  countries  through  a  U.S.¬ 
centric  lens.  You  have  to  think  like  the  local  customer. 

Best  Buy  carries  out  research,  talks  to  other  retailers  about 
their  customers  and  talks  to  customers  about  what  they  want. 
Among  the  differences  we’ve  learned:  Customers  in  the  United 


Everyone  on  my  IT  team  is 
embedded  in  the  business. 
They  spend  time  in  the  stores 
and  work  with  our  suppliers, 
who  are  trying  to  find  ways 
of  being  more  effective  with 
consumers. 

States  are  accustomed  to  touching  everything— picking  up  tele¬ 
phones,  switching  things  on.  In  China,  everything  is  behind 
glass  cases.  The  people  in  the  stores  in  China  are  employed  by 
manufacturers.  These  vendors  typically  hold  the  inventory  and 
ship  purchases  directly  to  a  customer’s  home,  instead  of  having 
products  in  the  store  for  customers  to  carry  away.  Thus,  current 
systems  in  China  have  no  capability  of  assessing  stock  availabil¬ 
ity  on  the  sales  floor,  which  has  implications  if  we  want  to  import 
the  open  display  approach  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Knowledge  transfer  also  works  in  reverse.  For  example,  the 
Chinese  expect  much  faster  response  to  changes  in  technology. 
We  change  our  telephones  once  or  twice  every  18  months,  but  in 
China,  phones  are  a  fashion  item  that  customers  change  every 
quarter.  Frequent  phone  changes  mean  we  would  have  to  encrypt 
and  store  customers’  phone  data  so  that  they  could  go  to  the  store 
and  get  all  their  information  downloaded  to  their  new  phones. 
We  can  transfer  such  capabilities  back  to  the  United  States,  to 
improve  our  relationship  with  customers  here.  And  so,  going 
global  isn’t  only  about  scale,  it’s  about  transferring  skills  and 
knowledge  about  customers  across  the  enterprise. 

The  Chief  Interconnectedness  Officer 

Strategic  CIOs  who  focus  on  end  customers  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  influence  how  their  entire  industry  relates  to  them.  Over 
the  past  25  to  30  years,  with  help  from  IT,  retail  has  shifted  from 
mass  marketing  to  personalized  marketing.  But  I  think  we’re 
moving  into  a  different  and  even  more  exciting  space  that  I  am 
calling  cocreation. 

The  journey  for  customers  no  longer  ends  at  the  store,  it  ends 
in  the  home.  For  example,  consumers  want  to  be  able  to  link 
their  PCs  wirelessly  with  their  TVs  and  audio  systems.  That’s 
hard  to  do  today.  Best  Buy’s  role  as  the  ambassador  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  is  to  represent  their  needs  to  vendors  in  order  to  cocreate 
solutions  to  this  problem.  It’s  my  team’s  role  to  understand  the 
issues  customers  have  and  to  search  for  ways  to  improve  their 
experience.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  take  the  time  to 
think  like  a  customer.  QQ 


Robert  Willett  is  CIO  of  Best  Buy,  CEO  of  Best  Buy 
International  and  a  CIO  Executive  Council  member. 
To  comment  on  this  story,  go  to  the  online  version  at 
www.cio.com/article/118055. 


More  Strategic  Competencies 


Assess  your  strength  as  a  CIO 
focused  on  external  customers  and 
watch  the  CIO  EXECUTIVE  COUN¬ 
CIL'S  OUTLOOK  SERIES  of  videos 
with  CIOs  discussing  other  leader¬ 
ship  competencies  at  www.cio.com/ 
cec/strategic_cio/. 
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Alph  Bingham, 

cofounder  of 
InnoCentive,  an  online 
marketplace  that 
brings  clients  with 
problems  together 
with  scientists  and 
researchers,  says, 
Collaborate  or  die. 


You  can't  corner 
the  market  on 
smarts. 

Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
pitcher  Satchel  Paige 
once  said  that  “None  of  us 
is  as  smart  as  all  of  us." 

It’s  been  my  experience 
that  if  you  want  to  talk  to 
smart  people,  you  have  to 
reach  outside  your  core 
circle  and  your  corpora¬ 
tion.  And  what  better 
way  to  reach  other  smart 
people  than  on  the  Web? 
Its  characteristics  of  high 
bandwidth  (lots  of  infor¬ 
mation  per  second) and 
“always  on”  are  two  key 
features  that  make  it  the 
globe’s  first  truly  useful 
collaboration  tool. 


Many  heads 
are  better 
than  one. 

Two  people  have 
a  greater  diver¬ 
sity  of  thought 
processes,  training 
and  experiences 
than  one  does.  And 
three  beats  two. 

This  is  something  I 
experienced  during 
my  days  as  a  graduate 
student  in  organic 
chemistry 


working  with  others  in  a 
research  group  to  solve  a 
problem.  The  Web  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  only  way  to  expose 
a  challenge  in  a  format 
that  lets  the  challenge  be 
found,  mulled  and  solved. 
Not  by  one,  two  or  even 
dozens  of  minds  but  by 
hundreds,  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands 
of  problem-solvers. 

Diversity  of 
thought  matters. 

Many  of  us  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  seek  answers  to 
our  challenges  by  confin¬ 
ing  our  search  to  estab¬ 
lished  expert  resources, 
whether  in  business  or 
academia.  The  result  is 
that  everyone  seeks  and 
receives  the  same  “solu¬ 
tions”  from  the  same 
sources.  Paradoxically, 
qualifications  can  act  as 
constraints  to  creativity. 

On  the  Web,  novel  answers 
frequently  come  from 
the  fringes  where  there 
aren’t  accepted  views 
on  how  to  do  things. 

Openness  on  the 
Web  is  risky  but 
necessary. 

Effectively  enabling  others 
to  solve  a  problem  often 
requires  some  disclosure. 
And  disclosed  information 
can  be  employed  by  com¬ 
petitors.  But,  at  the  same 


time,  companies  that 
develop  cultures  based  on 
secrecy  may  ultimately 
hamperthe  all-important 
ability  to  collect  new  ideas 
outside  of  their  environ¬ 
ments.  New  tools  in  IT  for 
exchanging  and  gathering 
information  often  seem 
riskier  because  they  aren’t 
familiar.  While  many  of  us 
may  panic  at  the  thought 
of  sharing  a  credit  card 
number  online,  we  usually 
think  nothing  of  giving  that 
card  to  a  perfect  stranger 
and  allowing  them  to 
disappear  to  some  other 
part  of  the  restaurant  for 
several  minutes  at  a  time. 

Open  collabora¬ 
tion  is  here  to  stay. 

New  companies  are  being 
founded  on  the  basis  of 
sharing  knowledge  and 
power.  These  models  often 
use  Internet  exchange  as  a 
global  platform  to  attract 
and  engage  critical  talent 
in  a  more  efficient  and 
timely  manner  irrespective 
of  distance,  time  and  even 
language.  I  believe  online 
collaboration  is  becoming 
a  business-critical  practice 
for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Move  to  open  global 
collaboration  or  face  the 
possibility  of  extinction. 


You  can  send  feedback  to 
www.cio.com/article/120706. 
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